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THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.* 


I. BENEVOLENT SENTIMENT AND CRIMINAL Law. 


An important part of my task will be to show that passion 
and sentiment perform a necessary function in the ordering of 
our individual conduct, and in our advance as individuals from 
a lower ethical stage to a higher; and it will, of course, follow 
that the same is true of the progress of society. During the 
last one hundred and fifty years, for example, great changes 
have been made in the penal systems of the Old and the New 
World: changes which appeared to some of the wisest men of 
former ages to be so absurd, so pernicious, so subversive of 
social order and security, that they could not conceive of such 
measures being adopted by rational men. Most of us, on the 
other hand, whatever may be our opinion of the need of 
further reform, cannot easily find words to express our aston- 
ishment at the callousness, the fanatical and useless severity 
of our ancestors. Now the men who, in the first evil days, 
advocated these reforms, the necessity of which appears so 
obvious to ourselves, were denounced by the legal and spiritual 
authorities of their time as dreamers and sentimentalists. We 
shall presently see that the reproach, which the name “senti- 
mentalist” conveys, may not always be undeserved; and that 
humanitarian causes have suffered and may still suffer from 
the “sentimentality,” in the sense presently to be explained, 
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of their advocates. Still, we must insist that the instinctive 
abhorrence, for example, felt by tenderer spirits at acts, the 
social necessity of which they were not able to disprove, has 
been an indispensable factor in the moral progress of our 
race. 

But though sentiment has its proper and important place, 
it is incumbent upon those who cannot rid themselves of 
feelings of indignant repulsion, or refrain from impulsive acts 
of benevolence, which their fellows admit to be creditable to 
their hearts, though anything but creditable to their heads, 
to make all convenient speed in bringing the dictates of their 
own hearts and heads, at least, into agreement and harmony. 
Our meeting to-night seems to offer an opportunity of making 
some attempt in this direction, and I hope so to use this 
opportunity that the charge of unworthy sentimentality cannot, 
with any show of justice, be brought against ourselves. It is 
comparatively easy to induce charitable men and women to hope 
that a particular person, convicted of murder, may not be 
quite as bad as he has been made, by the prosecution and by 
the press, to appear; and such people will often do everything 
in their power to avert the pain and the shame of any par- 
ticular execution. I do not wish to depreciate the moral 
value of such efforts; but it is obvious that they are only the 
crude beginnings of a movement towards secure and per- 
manent humane reform. 

Our duty, however, is to examine this question, not indeed 
without an earnest and sober desire that for every man and 
woman the best possible may be done, but without any im- 
pulsive outbreaks of benevolence or of anger. Let us con- 
sider our problem in the light of a full recognition of the awful 
possibilities of human wickedness and error; of the terrible 
seriousness of crimes against human life, happiness, and repu- 
tation; and of the needs, so far as we understand them, of 
human society as a whole. Much of what I will say will 
apply not only to capital punishment but to the typical moral 
problems which it is not alone in presenting. For you and 
for myself this course will not only be more agreeable but also 
more instructive; and I hope that no further apology will be 
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needed for calling your attention, at a time when no urgent 
and particular demand presses upon us, to a matter so dis- 
tressing. 

Capital punishment is almost invariably discussed in the 
vague and spacious commonplaces of legal or religious phrase- 
ology, or of the serious or humorous newspaper press. At- 
tempts to concentrate public attention upon the squalid details, 
which these expressions gloss over, are met at once by the 
freezing reproach of sentimentality. ‘Your feelings,” we are 
told, “do infinite credit to your heart ; but the head must govern 
us in these matters. If the millennium were arrived—and 
would that it were!—we could do without this penalty; but we 
live in a hard, practical world, and must accept the conditions 
which it imposes. If the abolition of capital punishment were 
practicable, how comes it that our legislators, judges, and 
ministers, who are notoriously the humanest in the whole 
world,! have not expressly or in effect abolished it? No, sir! 
the most glorious characteristic of English law is and has 
been its respect for human life; and capital punishment is its 
head cornerstone.” 

Let us now consider this reproach of sentimentality a 
little more closely, inquiring under what circumstances the 
epithet “sentimental’’ may be justified; and, under what cir- 
cumstances and for what reasons it is right or wrong to be 
sentimental. 

Broadly speaking, the sentimental person is a species of the 
passionate person; that is, of the person who acts, not on 
general principles but on particular impulses. We may call 
the man who acts habitually from angry or malevolent im- 
pulses a violent man, using the word violent in a neutral 
sense without any implication of praise or blame. On the 
other hand, we may call the person who usually acts from 
benevolent and charitable impulses, a sentimental person. Of 
course, as between persons, this distinction is not absolute: 
a person who is usually self-possessed or violent may at times 
act in the manner of a sentimental person; while an equable 
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or sentimental nature may be provoked by circumstances into 
extreme violence. Experience of human character shows that 
these extremes, like many other extremes, tend to meet or 
pass into one another in the history of the same individual. 
The cases of Robespierre, Schopenhauer, Nietzche, and in 
England, perhaps, of Sir Thomas More, will illustrate this 
point. 

Now, in certain situations, malevolent or benevolent im- 
pulsive action is the only action possible, or, at least, the only 
action which our moral judgment could approve. A soldier 
on the field of battle, a person resisting a violent attack 
upon his person or reputation, or averting some immi- 
nent danger from himself or those dear to him must act 
promptly; and he is more likely to do so if he is roused by 
overpowering malevolent passion against the enemy, the mur- 
derer, the slanderer, who has brought this peril upon him. In 
the same way the mother who endures privation and death 
itself for her child, or the person who rushes in front of an 
approaching train, or into deep water, to save the life of a 
fellow-creature, would very probably not do so, unless over- 
come by a benevolent impulse, which makes him ignore fine 
calculations of the possible good or harm which may ensue 
from his action. In such case, our moral sense does not hesi- 
tate to applaud the passionate person, whether his act be 
violent or sentimental ; nor to condemn the calculating person, 
however cleverly he may try to show that the balance of good 
was secured by the line of action which he adopted. 

But there are outbreaks of violent and of sentimental passion 
which we cannot and do not approve. We demand, in the 
first place, consistency, as between impulses, and, in the second 
place, some proportion between ends and means. An access of 
violent passion because of some trifling or merely apparent 
offence; the refusal to listen to explanation or remonstrance; 
the directing of this passion against unoffending persons who 
happen to be convenient ; the prolonged harboring of the passion 
after its occasion has been remedied: such things mankind 
may, according to circumstances, excuse, but cannot approve. 
Again we condemn selfish or capricious outbreaks of violent 
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passion: as when a person is profoundly stirred by his own 
wrongs but indifferent to those of his fellows; or is incon- 
trollably angry to-day with what he tolerated yesterday; or 
is indignant at the wickedness of tweedledum and uncon- 
cerned at the wickedness of tweedledee. 

The same is obviously true of the benevolent emotions, and 
we may very conveniently illustrate our statement from the 
various humanitarian movements of our time which have, 
through the inconsistency and caprice of their respective ad- 
vocates, so grievously retarded one another. A lady opponent 
of vivisection, for example, contrasts the noble passion of the 
soldier, fighting for king and country, with the cold-blooded 
cunning of the vivisector, lacerating dumb animals in order 
to enlarge his knowledge. A humanitarian critic charges this 
lady with “straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel.” To 
come a little nearer home: I have spoken of capital punishment 
to persons who felt this taking of human life in cold blood 
to be a disgrace to Christian civilization; but on asking them 
what is to be done with the murderer, I found that they con- 
soled themselves for the disappearance of this penalty with the 
assurance that life-long imprisonment was, in fact, a great 
deal more terrible and cruel. Wayward and uncoordinated 
impulses, whether angry or kindly, are clearly a sorry guide 
for conduct or legislation ; and in particular, the unscrupulously 
and whimsically benevolent person may very justly be called 
“sentimental” in the bad sense of that word. 

It is, however, conceded that a consistently benevolent dis- 
position is to be preferred to a consistenly malevolent one. 
Slowness to take offence; willingness to endure and to forgive; 
sympathy with the difficulties, under hardship and temptation, 
of the worst as well as of the best of men; an ardent desire 
to help men to rise from the lowest depth to higher things: 
these qualities are recognized as morally admirable and socially 
desirable. The only reservation which we make is that a kind 
man’s benevolent impulses may sometimes lead him into error. 
On the other hand, a constant readiness to become angry, and 
to do prolonged or repeated harm to a person who has given 
offence; a general suspicion of all men and a willingness to 
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believe the worst of them; a belief that very little harm is 
done, in comparison, even by unjust violence : these are qualities 
which are recognized as unamiable, as dangerous to the safety 
and well-being of their possessor’s associates, as well as to his 
own mental and moral balance. It is also vaguely allowed 
that our hopes for the future depend rather upon our be- 
nevolent than upon our malevolent impulses, and that, in the 
fullness of time, “the meek shall inherit the earth.” 

But, in the meanwhile, we are told, if a crime has been com- 
mitted, we must not yield to angry passions on the one hand 
nor to benevolent feelings on the other, but we must be guided 
by cool practical common sense. Common sense alone, and 
not feeling of any kind, should decide: (1) what conclusions 
are to be drawn from the evidence; and (2) what punishment 
should be inflicted on the offender. Let us take these two 
points in order. 

1. Evidence in many criminal trials and in the majority of 
murder trials is of the kind known as circumstantial: it is not 
the evidence of eye-witnesses of the deed, which the prisoner 
is alleged to have committed, but evidence of other facts from 
which his guilt may be inferred. Moreover, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the death penalty, trials for murder are over- 
shadowed by the disquieting and often impossible question as 
to the prisoner’s responsibility. Let us suppose that a jury 
convicts a prisoner, and that the judge expresses his approval 
of their verdict. The narrative of the events which they may 
be presumed to have accepted is now probably published with 
full assurance by the newspapers and implicitly believed by 
the public generally. But a little reflection shows that such 
narratives are in most of their details altogether lacking in 
scientific or demonstrative certainty: for constructions reared 
on slight foundations of directly known facts, only “moral” 
certainty can be claimed. Now moral certainty, as such, is 
not to be obtained by mathematical or quasi-mathematical 
methods, as newspaper reporters and writers of detective 
stories would have us believe: moral certainty depends inti- 
mately upon the moral bias and disposition of the person be- 
fore whom the evidence is laid. A man who holds narrow and 
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harsh views of human nature in general, or of the erring and 
criminal members of the human family in particular, will be 
convinced of the prisoner’s guilt on evidence which a benevo- 
lent and sympathetic man would reject as wholly insufficient. 
For example, people with strict views of female unchastity 
may believe that an adulteress must have poisoned her hus- 
band, though there may be strong evidence to the contrary. 
Others who feel certain that under no circumstances would 
they be tempted to poach, are quite satisfied that a man who in 
the course of trespassing kills another, even by accident, was 
quite capable of murdering anyone, and that his execution will 
be a salutary moral lesson to himself and to his fellow-men. 
The benevolent may cling to the possibility of the prisoner’s 
innocence or comparative innocence in the face of very clear 
presumptive evidence against him; at the best, he will not be- 
lieve, even of a very bad man or woman, anything worse than 
he must. But without moral sentiments and tendencies of 
some kind or other no moral certainty of any kind can be 
obtained. 

This being so, we are entitled to argue on behalf of the 
benevolent people who sign petitions for reprieves, and persist 
in hoping against hope, that in some cases and in respect of 
some details they are quite probably in the right. They reflect, 
it may be, upon the possibility of a charge of murder being 
falsely brought against themselves, and upon the certainty 
with which, whether the evidence against them were strong or 
weak, thousands of their fellow-men would instantly be con- 
vinced of their guilt. They know that judges and juries are 
only human, subject to moods and dispositions of misanthropy 
and suspicion: that juries at least are sensitive to plausible 
argumentation and very willing, in cases of difficulty, to be 
guided by the judge; and, therefore, that their own conviction 
or that of someone to whom they stand in some special rela- 
tion, is a not impossible contingency. They know that judges, 
upon whom the issue of a trial very often depends, vary greatly 
in their readiness to draw favorable or unfavorable conclusions 
from the same evidence; they know that the resistance of a 
single juryman, or of a small minority of jurymen, has led 
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to the abandonment of a prosecution or to an acquittal, and they 
know that the readiness of a jury to convict varies according 
to all kinds of circumstances, notably according to their local 
associations and knowledge. It is thus not surprising that their 
sympathy discovers defects in the evidence, which their robust 
and complacent fellow-countrymen cannot understand. The 
conclusion which a circumspect man must draw is that the 
golden mean of common sense is never with certainty to be 
discovered, and that gaps in the evidence should be filled in by 
considerations favorable, and not unfavorable, to the prisoner. 
And that is the sense in which most of us, I presume, would 
understand the admonition to give the prisoner the benefit of 
every doubt. 

The plain fact is that moral problems or even questions of 
moral fact cannot be settled by non-moral intuitions or con- 
siderations ; and a person who pretends to judge of the guilt or 
innocence of a human being as he would solve a mathematical 
problem is deceiving others or himself or both. The much 
admired hardness of head is, in fact, too often only a specious 
name for a greater or less degree of hardness of heart. In- 
dividuals of unsympathetic or angry temperament, whether 
inhabitants, for example, of a district in which a shocking 
act of homicide has been committed, or those who are made 
acquainted with gruesome details through the newspapers or 
through the proceedings in a court of justice, are disposed 
to carry their resentment at the crime into their judgment of 
the guilt or innocence of any person who may be charged with 
it. The malevolent impulse which, in its proper place, we do 
not condemn, is passing into a malevolent disposition, which 
we must condemn as in the highest degree demoralizing and 
dangerous. Gaps in the evidence must be filled in, for sus- 
pense is intolerable; and from our knowledge of human nature 
we may infer that they are very often filled in, not by benevo- 
lence but by malevolence. And it is not absurd that we should 
demand of a society which is increasing in civilization and 
humaneness that this balance should be redressed (1) by a 
revision of the evidence and the trial in particular cases; and 
(2), which is much better, by the regular and deliberate 
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adoption of the principle or policy of benevolence in our general 
criminal procedure. 

2. Now let us pass to punishment. The advocate of the 
law, as the expression of pure practical reason, determining 
the golden mean between violence on the one hand and senti- 
mentality on the other must be prepared to give some explana- 
tion of the penal provisions of former times, which the hardest 
common sense of the present day admits to have been de- 
plorable. Perhaps he will say that these ancient provisions, 
though not consonant to the common sense of the twentieth 
century, did correspond to the common sense of the age in 
which they prevailed; and, in the same way, our penal pro- 
visions, including our law of murder, are the expression of the 
highest common sense attainable by ourselves. I have tried 
not to state this argument, so as to make it appear, on the face 
of it, absurd; for it is very common in the general political 
and historical writing of the present day. But it is very easy 
to show that, as against the innovator, it has no force at all. 
For if the dictates of common sense have varied so enormously 
in the course of past time, we have every reason to suppose 
that they have still further changes to undergo. If, however, 
it is implied that certain provisions of the English criminal 
law are in fact the dictates of the highest imaginable common 
sense, we may answer: (1) Our criminal code is not likely 
to be nearer perfection than the other laws of the realm, in 
which there is no end of innovation demanded and obtained; 
and (2) benevolent sentiments and principles have in the 
past modified our criminal law to an extent unimaginable to 
the common sense of earlier ages. May not our opponents 
to-day be in the position of Archbishop Paley and the greatest 
judges of his time, whose prophecies have come to naught, 
while we are in the position of Sir Samuel Romilly, whose 
gospel was foolishness to the common sense of Englishmen, 
but has nevertheless achieved signal victories, which seemed 
at one time to be beyond all hope? 

The archdeacon and the judges considered the punishment 
by hanging of the theft of more than the value of five shillings 
from a shop to be an indispensable bulwark of social order in 
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general and of the English constitution in particular ; and they 
held those who protested against this and similar severities to 
be hardly better than traitors or imbeciles. Here, as in dis- 
cussing the execution of King Charles I, we can avoid 
being sentimental: we need not suffer any acute transport of 
moral indignation against these exalted personages. This is 
not because pity for the victims of cruel laws is always out 
of place; but because it does not always subserve any useful 
purpose. In this case, our transport would not help to alter 
any proposed line of action: Paley and the judges are dead 
and gone, and what they have said they have said. But we 
might very properly feel violent abhorrence against anyone 
who commended their views as worthy of our imitation; for 
our indignation might then serve the practical purpose of 
averting a moral disaster. 

If we analyze the progress of moral and legal principles we 
shall find that, in the main, such principles are the generalized 
product of a number of antecedent impulsive acts. The 
criminal code of the ancient Israelites, for example, recognized 
very fully the principles of vengeance and retaliation. The 
first impulse of a man’s friends in primitive times, and fre- 
quently in modern times, is to kill his murderer, and generally 
to make the homicide and the aggressor to suffer as far as 
possible the same injury as he himself has caused. Out of 
this impulse the principle is developed that an eye must be 
forfeited for an eye, a tooth for a tooth; and where the public 
authority is weak, no law is possible which is in conflict with 
this impulse and this principle. 

Passing to an intermediate stage, we come upon regula- 
tions which reflect the strife of various moral principles and 
present us with what the common sense of to-day would de- 
nounce as glaring absurdities. Early Roman law punished a 
thief caught in the act with the loss of life or liberty ; the thief 
not so apprehended, however clearly his guilt might be proved, 
was required only to restore the stolen object itself and to 
pay a compensation of twice its value. No reflecting person 
can have supposed that a thief who chanced to be caught red- 
handed was a worse man than his swifter or more circumspect 
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fellow-thief who succeeded, for a time, in escaping.2 The 
explanation is that legislators were bound to take the varying 
degrees of the despoiled person’s vindictive feelings into ac- 
count. If this person caught the thief in the act, he would 
be impelled to capture or kill him; if some time elapsed, his 
passion would have cooled and he would be satisfied with resti- 
tution and compensation. English legal history offers very 
similar distinctions. Both cases show that the supposed com- 
mon sense of the law may reflect very faithfully, not the senti- 
ment of equity and fairness, but the strength of vindictive 
passions which demand legal institutions to correspond with 
them.® 

A further stage is reached when the public authority is 
strong enough to take individual resentments less into account 
and to base its policy towards criminals on the principle that 
crime must be “stamped out,” and that legal punishments, 
rigorously enforced, are adequate to the task. The adjustment 
of the penalty to the particular crime is to a great extent aban- 
doned, private persons coming to rely more and more upon 
the terrors of the law for their protection. Even self-help is 
sternly repressed. A person who quietly entered into his de- 
spoiler’s field and drove away his stolen cattle might, under 
English medieval law, be executed for theft. The punishment 
is very often not less but much more severe than under early 
systems; and this is often admitted by advocates of severity. 
“Our object,” they say, in effect, “is not to make the punish- 
ment fit the crime, but, by enforcing the law, to stamp out 
the crime. If a crime has become more prevalent, the punish- 
ment must be increased, or the law enforced with increased 
rigor. This method is, in the end, the most humane, for it 





?Common opinion would, however, merely because of the difference in 
the punishment, be inclined to view the red-handed thief with peculiar 
resentment or scorn. Similarity of punishment has a similar effect. 
Wordsworth, justifying capital punishment, writes as though all “felons” 
were equally guilty and vile; and public opinion is still little disposed to 
admit differences in the degree of guilt of “murderers” who are executed. 

*The law may subsist long after opinion has outgrown the principles 
which underlie it; or it may retard the growth of humane opinion, through 
the awe with which it is regarded. 
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is the only method by which crime can be destroyed by the 
roots and thus the necessity for all punishment removed.” 

The wide prevalence of humane sentiments towards 
offenders is, in the states of modern Europe, a comparatively 
late phenomenon; and though these sentiments have wrought 
tremendous changes during the later eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth century, progress in this direction has been, in recent 
years, exceedingly slow, especially, I am afraid, in our own 
country. Our private sentiments, our legal enactments, the 
procedure of our courts, all present a medley of different prin- 
ciples so incoherent and whimsical, that it confounds any 
systematic treatment, and must fill the future historian of our 
time with perplexity and amazement. Side by side with 
almost nominal penalties for brutal assaults, we have an un- 
utterable punishment for assaults which happen to prove fatal.‘ 
And by this second punishment our scriptural belief in exact 
vengeance is supposed to be gratified and edified. Or again, 
we may compare with the mild punishment of non-fatal 
assaults, the awful punishment of ten years’ penal servitude 
for repeated petty theft. On all hands, we hear the complaint 
that our penal system does little or nothing to diminish crime, 
and, in many cases, obviously tends to propagate it. In par- 
ticular, the crime of murder shows no appreciable tendency 
to diminish. 

It is only to be expected that the “safe” systematic thinking 
on this subject should reflect the anarchy and caprice found in 
law and public opinion: discovering in punishment a combina- 
tion of several inconsistent and incoherent principles, which 
can yield no guiding principle for the fair apportionment of 
punishment, or for the future reform of the criminal law. 
Vengeance, individual and social; the deterrence of other 
offenders; the improvement of the criminal; the vindication 
of the law: all these are said by our recognized authorities to 
be combined in legal punishment. And it is perfectly true 
that our established system does combine these principles and 
possibly many more. 





“It is not implied that all murders are of this nature. 
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But let us return to the development of benevolent moral 
principles in general, and in relation to transgressors in par- 
ticular. Benevolent principles are developed out of benevolent 
impulsive acts and emotions. The mother’s passionate and 
beneficent devotion to her child gives rise to the belief that all 
mothers ought to love their children. The kindly impulse 
to forgive, and the experience of the good effects of mercy 
upon him that gives and him that takes develops into the 
principle that it is, in general, noble and expedient to forgive. 
By acting rightly under the stress of particular situations, as 
Aristotle taught, we gradually come to think rightly on moral 
questions. We need not say that this is the whole truth; but 
experience of moral development shows that it is much more 
than half the truth. Usually it is close personal contact with 
the moral issues involved in a particular case that opens our 
eyes to the futility of our old abstractions and sets us upon 
constructing our moral theories anew. A benevolent person, 
for example, may go through life without being brought into 
any sympathetic relation with a member of the criminal class; 
and in that case he will very probably not depart from the con- 
ventional attitude of indifference or contempt towards those 
who transgress the obvious precepts of divine and human law. 
Still the step forward is often taken: in consequence, it may 
be, of some unexpected relation to a person who happens to 
be condemned; or of reading the “sentimental” narratives of 
Thackeray, George Eliot, or Victor Hugo. The old principle 
of vengeance or deterrence may still be recognized as a general 
rule, the benevolent impulse confining itself to exertions on 
behalf of particular person or persons, as some special occa- 
sion arises. But the impulse may become settled into a general 
principle, which in time, by the processes of reflection and 
mental strife, expels its adversaries, becomes adopted as a rule 
of action, and, at length, demands its recognition in the laws 
of the state. 

However, until the moral principle has been formed, until 
it is not only obeyed in the stress of particular emergencies, 
but recognized as binding in hours of cool reflection on the 
mutual relations of mankind, the moral impulse is likely to 
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be capricious and narrow, and to render us justly liable to 
the reproach of “sentimentality.” We are far from denying 
that the exercise of benevolent impulses may be of very great 
value. On the contrary, our complaint against many writers 
on punishment is, whether they lean towards severity or mercy, 
that their speculations are so wholly in the air, so innocent 
of personal, direct, sympathetic knowledge of the phenomena 
with which they deal. But it is true that moral principles, 
whose force we recognize always and not only when some 
particular emergency is upon us, are of the first importance 
for our private conduct, and are indispensable for the legis- 
lator and the judge; and we are all of us, in our degree, called 
to be both legislators and judges. 


II. Spectra, Osyections TO CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


It is important for us to determine whether not merely our 
benevolent impulses but our moral principles are really op- 
posed to capital punishment; whether they are adequate to 
expel the opposing considerations, which, to many of our 
fellow-men, seem to be the merest commonplaces. Bearing in 
mind the discussion which has preceded I shall aim at pre- 
senting our objections to this penalty in a generalized and un- 
impassioned form. 

1. We may fairly ask whether in the trial and conviction 
and execution of a murderer, an originally justifiable angry 
or malevolent impulse is not becoming hardened into a malevo- 
lent disposition or policy, which lacks the original justification, 
and is full of moral and social danger. Feelings appropriate 
to the discovery of a crime or to the pursuit and capture of an 
aggressor may well seem out of place when the aggressor is 
captured and can no longer injure anyone: the original angry 
passion has passed away, and we can no longer support a 
settled policy of retribution and revenge. We have read of 
judges and juries and assemblies being moved to tears when 
sentence of death is pronounced, even upon persons who are cer- 
tain to escape execution, or upon criminals for whom no obvious 
or plausible excuse can be urged. This must mean that the in- 
dignation proper to the discovery of the crime and the appre- 
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hension of a criminal is no longer an exclusively dominating 
sentiment; and that benevolent impulses towards the criminal 
who is disarmed and can no longer do battle against us are as- 
serting their sway. In ordinary life, this is the obviously right 
policy to adopt towards those who have offended us: we should 
persuade them of the wrongfulness of their action and do 
what we can to reconcile the offender to ourselves and to his 
own better self. May we not, likewise, urge that these tears 
of compassion are, of all the incidents of a murder trial, the 
most satisfying to our moral sentiments, and that it is they, not 
the ancient formulz of vengeance and expiation, that point to 
the more excellent way, in the warfare of good against evil. 
Let us take the case of war: We may approve of the soldier 
who, when his life and that of his comrades is in danger, 
is carried away by angry passions and fights recklessly and 
without pity. But the conflict is over, and the captured or 
wounded enemies can do us no further hurt. Now is the time 
says our mature and deliberate moral judgment, not for blind 
violence, but for succoring the wounded, it may be, and for 
working towards a durable peace, with adequate security for 
its maintenance. Does it not seem tc you that this analogy, 
though, of course, not perfect or exact, suggests a fair justifi- 
cation of the pity which overwhelms us at the fate of a 
criminal, condemned to an ignominious and hopeless punish- 
ment? What shall we say of the deliberate hardening of the 
heart against pleas of penitence; the refusal to admit any ex- 
tenuating considerations, or to entertain hopes of gradual im- 
provement and reconciliation; the attempts of the newspapers 
and the public to inculcate the extreme estimate of the culprit’s 
guilt; the surrounding of his last hours on earth with a harsh 
and jangling blend of religious phraseology and ceremonial, 
the certainty of the Divine mercy being especially invoked, 
and narratives, based for the most part on imagination and 
malevolent construction, of the prisoner’s wickedness? Have 
not all these things something of the moral aspect of killing 
prisoners of war in cold blood, though with unctuous phrases 
on our lips; or of aspersing with scandalous gossip the memory 
of the silent and unoffending dead, who may, indeed, in their 
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lives have erred deeply, but who can no longer make answer 
to our accusations ? ® 

2. The actual crime of murder, especially as English law 
extends the term, varies immeasurably in heinousness and 
criminality. So much is this the case, that some offences which 
within living memory were punished by hanging and are 
legally still so punishable, are in fact visited with a much lighter 
penalty and sometimes hardly punished at all: whether through 
the commutation of the death sentence; or by the refusal of 
the jury to convict; or by the mitigation of the charge: the last 
two being often in obvious defiance both of law and evidence. 
But within the range of crimes still actually punished with 
death the widest divergence prevails; and the intermediate 
stages are infinite. What essential community is there between 
the act of an impulsive poacher who in the effort to escape 
capture or injury or death at the hands of a gamekeeper, fires 
his gun at him and happens to kill him, and the act of a blood- 
thirsty maniac who entices one innocent girl after another to 
follow him, and then, after violating her, hacks her in pieces 
without compunction? May not our moral principles demand 
that the law shall show some appreciation of the immeasurable 
difference between such cases ? 

3. And even when two crimes do not obviously vary in 
cruelty, there may be a very great difference in the character 
of the two criminals. The one may be stricken with an in- 
veterate, and to all appearances incurable, hatred of his fellow- 
men and a blind lust for their blood: presenting all the char- 
acteristics of the habitual criminal or homicidal maniac. The 
other may have been led to his first crime by a sudden, a rapid, 
or a gradual decline from an irreproachable character, through 
misfortune, great provocation, or violent temptation. Imme- 





* Our instinctive repugnance to the abuse of the dead, as in historical 
works of the emphatic and comminatory kind, admits of complete moral 
and social justification. The sphere of angry denunciation is limited to 
present emergencies, and even then it is very liable to defeat its own pur- 
pose; partly through the angry feelings which it arouses on the other side; 
partly through the sympathy which it kindles for its victims in the impartial 
spectator ; and through the errors of judgment into which it may lead those 
carried away by it. 
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diately the crime is committed, or as soon as any kindness is 
shown to him, he is overwhelmed with remorse, and we may 
be very sure that he would ever afterwards avoid not only 
the crime of murder itself but also the misguided courses which 
led to it. Surely we may demand that if the penalty of death 
be retained in the first case, it ought, in the name of common 
sense, to be remitted in the second. 

4. There is no difference between murder and other crimes 
which our moral sense can admit to justify this unique differ- 
ence in the penalty. Unless the fundamental principle of our 
criminal law be the crudest Mosaism, what reason is there for 
treating an act of wounding which proves fatal differently 
from an essentially similar act from which the victim wholly 
or partially recovers? In particular, is it rational to take the 
life of a man who, intending only to wound another person, 
kills him, and to punish a man who, intending to kill another 
person, wounds him, perhaps seriously, with a long or short 
term of imprisonment? Or what shall we say of the perjurer 
who deliberately swears away the life or liberty or reputation 
of an innocent man? Or of the speculator who, without re- 
morse, reduces thousands of men to beggary and starvation? 
or of the person who hurls one young woman after another into 
an abyss of infamy and despair? Is it an enlightened common 
sense which assigns a ferocious punishment to the homicide, 
while these and other offences are more lightly punished or 
not punished at all? 

5. No one can deny that the death penalty grievously im- 
pairs public respect for the law and its administration. It is 
unspeakably degrading that a criminal trial should resolve 
itself into a gamble for a man’s life, into a game, moreover, 
in which everything may depend upon chance circumstances: 
upon the emotions, imagination, or often defective reasoning 
powers of witnesses; upon the skill of the respective advocates, 
upon the optimistic or pessimistic disposition or mood of the 
judge; upon the susceptibility of jurymen to appeals to their 
often irrelevant prejudices. The irrevocability of the punish- 
ment demands a certainty which the evidence can seldom 
supply; and so it comes that a man’s fate is determined by 
Vol. XV—No. 3. 19 
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circumstances which lie wholly outside of his own disposition, 
and indeed of the specific act of which he is accused. 

6. The execution of the capital sentence is full of the possi- 
bilities of moral corruption and desperation. If our opponents 
do not immediately assent to this, they should be asked to ex- 
plain why a former public executioner, and even his children, 
can find no one to employ them. They should be asked 
whether they would themselves apply for the post of execu- 
tioner or would like to see one of their friends do so: whether 
a lady executioner should not be provided for female convicts! ® 
We can find a ready explanation for the abolition of public 
executions in this country and for the more recent omission of 
their picturesque incidents, once thought to be so solemn and 
impressive, which formely accompanied the execution of the 
death sentence: such are the tolling of a sepulchral bell and 
then the hoisting of a black flag, in token that the “dread 
sentence of the law has been duly carried out.” These changes 
have been made not merely or mainly out of consideration for 
the sentimental people, whose feelings were lacerated by such 
sights and sounds. Thy have been made because it became 
increasingly evident that the immediate awareness of cruel 
punishments and processes which make such punishments vivid 
and fascinating do harm and not good to the less refined sec- 
tion of the people. That is, the very people who, on the com- 
mon deterrent theory, most need to be impressed with the 
awfulness of this punishment are driven to violence and des- 
peration by seeing it performed, or by being informed through 
the eye or ear that it is being or has been performed. Surely, 
we may ask whether the knowledge of the infliction of this 
punishment obtained through the newspapers or otherwise is 
productive of moral blessing, and not, rather, of great moral 
injury. 

7. Let me call attention to a class of people whose interests 
are not often considered in this connection, namely, the in- 











* These illustrations fully justify us in charging our opponents with 
sentimentality, in the worst sense of the word. We would probably find 
work for a former executioner, if we could, though we totally disapproved, 
on principle, of his old occupation. 
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mates—prisoners and officials—of the place in which the ex- 
ecution takes place. It might easily befall an innocent or 
highly refined person to be confined to a prison at such a time; 
and his feelings as well as those of his less fortunate fellow- 
prisoners surely deserve our most earnest consideration. These 
people share very slightly, if at all, in the benefits which the 
public is supposed to have secured from the diminishing pub- 
licity of executions ; and our objections acquire a tenfold force 
when we protest that the criminal class, which we desire to 
make less criminal, and the persons in charge of the criminal, 
should not be subjected to influences so degrading and ruinous. 

8. I need only mention the obvious fact that the death 
penalty is in great part responsible for the fascination which 
stories of crime and violence exercise over youthful and un- 
disciplined minds. The amount of crime produced by dis- 
ordered imaginations, which have, through contemplating 
deeds of violence, become irresistibly fascinated and obsessed, 
is incalculable. 

g. And, in conclusion, capital punishment is the one definite 
and practically unmitigated survival in our criminal law of the 
old traditions of vengeance and retaliation. It is true that 
certain measures are adopted—we may think of them as we 
may—with a view to reconciling the murderer to his fate and 
to his Maker. It-is not easy to ascertain, from the arguments 
of our opponents, on what principles they would base this 
practice. If we suggest that a murderer’s obvious penitence 
ought to encourage us to cherish hopes for his moral improve- 
ment in this life, we are told that it is easy enough to be 
penitent with a rope round one’s neck. If, on the other hand, 
we urge that penitence under such circumstances must be 
difficult and precarious, we are comforted with the reflection 
that the person murdered, if he died immediately, had no time 
for penitence either; or we are assured by accounts of sincere 
repentance and resignation to a just punishment. This ought 
to suffice to show that the death penalty is a source of anarchy 
and devastation in our moral principles, as it certainly is in 
our attempts to treat crime systematically. Recourse to peni- 
tence and reform on the one hand, and to vengeance on the 
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other, just as the defence of any existing anomaly requires, 
is intellectually, morally, and socially vicious and humiliating. 

The Greeks of old believed that blood once shed brought an 
inexorable curse even upon the innocent, and more blood must 
henceforth be shed from generation to generation until the 
curse were accomplished. Observation of what still goes on 
in the twentieth century might often supply us with proofs 
that this old pessimist belief was not wholly fantastic and 
superstitious; but that facts still lend it, as of old, no incon- 
siderable support. Surely, we may demand of the institutions 
of an enlightened and civilized society that they should do 
something to frustrate these curses. But we fear that if some 
unrecorded ruined lives were written we should find that we 
still allow an original violent deed, often of comparatively little 
guilt, to become the poisonous source of a rushing stream of 
wickedness and horror. 


III. THe DETERRENT POWER OF PUNISHMENT AND OF 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN PARTICULAR. 


Thackeray complained that, with a certain kind of person, 
it was no use arguing about capital punishment. “You may 
talk to a man for a year upon the subject, and he will always 
reply to you, ‘It is natural, and therefore it must be done. 
Blood demands blood.’ ” 

We may hope that this is not an argument which at the 
present day would give much trouble to any thoughtful person ; 
and its emyployment is usually confined to an abstract and 
unscrupulous controversialist, when every better argument 
failed him. What chiefly frightens many good people from 
the thought of abolishing capital punishment is an instinctive 
apprehension that the country would immediately begin to 
swarm with murderers and life would not be safe for an in- 
stant. Death is the only effective deterrent, they say, for a 
certain class of people, and the state cannot relax its hold of 
this weapon. This general abstract doctrine is often found to 
co-exist with a willingness to intercede for any condemned 
person, whose case is brought effectively under the theorist’s 
notice. We contend that the theory is without foundation, 
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and that the benevolent impulse to uplift the individual criminal 
not least by sympathy, patience, and mercy, provides the basis 
for a much better moral and legal theory. 

1. Asa general principle of punishment, it is hap-hazard and 
illogical. If deterrence be your object and harshness be your 
means, why should the present condition of the law, which is 
only, as regards murder, a matter of some forty years, give 
you such complete satisfaction? There is no reason, on this 
theory, why the harshness of the punishment should not be 
augmented and the same principle extended to other crimes. 
The criminal codes of Western Europe were long dominated 
by this principle, and they had a fair opportunity of “stamping 
out” crime if it could be done by such means. The statistics 
of crime in the centuries of this régime are a sufficient comment 
upon the claims of the deterrent principle. 

2. Like the rest of mankind, criminals vary extremely in 
their desires and fears. We very often read of murderers 
jesting with prison warders about “being swung,” and walk- 
ing with alacrity to the scaffold. And what shall we say of 
the constant combination of murder and suicide, or of murder 
followed by the immediate self-surrender of the homicide to 
the police?? We even read of some who accuse themselves 
of a crime which they never committed, or who commit murder 
with the deliberate intention of confessing, and obtaining 
through the scaffold a release from a disordered and miserable 
life. In general, we ought to learn, if only from the increasing 
prevalence of suicide, that it is idle to think of frightening 
desperate men with the threat of death; and that men need 
much rather to be encouraged to live bravely and nobly, in 
spite of their past, than to be cowed by spectacles and narra- 
tives of deliberate and professional homicide 

3. A close acquaintance with our own hearts and with actual 
cases of crime shows us that the thought of the punishment 





*The common case of the murdering of sweethearts, for example, 
especially when followed by attempted suicide or surrender, seems to me to 
demand no less sympathy than if the suicide had succeeded, or than the 
killing of infants by their mothers. The practice of our courts in this 
matter is curiously capricious and very disquieting. 
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is either not present at all, when a powerful impulse leads to 
the commission of a violent act; or that it is commonly over- 
whelmed by a conviction of the certainty of escape. And, by 
the nature of the case, fear of capital punishment cannot pre- 
vent sudden and strictly unintentional acts of homicide, which, 
according to circumstances, are liable to be treated by our 
courts as murder. 

4. Even if a large number of acts of violence were prevented 
by the fear of the death penalty, we might well doubt whether 
it would not be at the cost of producing a much larger number 
of such acts: whether mercy would not immediately, as well 
as in the long run, prevent more murders than are now pre- 
vented by severity. We are here in the region of moral proba- 
bility where moral disposition and bias determine our judg- 
ments; and a man whose benevolent and merciful moral prin- 
ciples extend to the tempted and the erring will not doubt for 
a moment from which of the two, harshness or camancy, he 
may expect the most favorable results. 

5. Past experience does in no wise belie the anticipations of 
our moral sentiments. Statistics cannot, from the complex 
character of this class of phenomena, generally speaking, supply 
us with convincing proofs of our theories. But so far as they 
go they justify us in making the following inferences: 

(1.) The increasing humaneness of the penal codes of 
Western Europe has not led to an increase of those crimes in 
respect of which the severity of the punishment has been 
relaxed. 

(2.) In particular, certain homicidal acts, formerly punished 
as murder, have not increased in frequency since they have 
been treated more leniently. In those cases, even if an increase 
in the crime took place, few, if any, would suggest a return 
to the old policy of severity. 

(3.) The experience of those countries where capital punish- 
ment has been expressly or in effect abolished is, in the main, 
favorable to abolition. The Protestant Cantons of Switzer- 





*In the case of murder, the chances of escaping the supreme penalty 
would seem from statistics to be very great indeed. 
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land, Portugal, Finland, Norway, Denmark, and Scotland,® 
for example, do not compare unfavorably, to say the least, 
as regards statistics of violent crime, with Spain, France, 
Germany, England, and Ireland. 

(4.) The abolition of capital punishment does not, of itself, 
secure a community against outbreaks of violent crime. But 
it is equally obvious that its retention does not protect either: 
homicidal crime is increasing, not diminishing, in England, 
France, and Germany ; and the last few years are among the 
worst on record. 

(5.) Even comparative failure would not discourage a com- 
munity which had deliberately committed itself to a merciful 
and reformative policy; it would only be an incentive to apply 
the new principle more amply and consistently in all depart- 
ments of criminal law and administration, and of individual 
and national life. 


George Eliot, to whom the principle of gentleness towards 
the erring is so deeply indebted, allowed herself, in a reaction- 
ary moment, to express a fear that much thinking over the 
causes of crime might make us unfit to punish the criminal. We 
face the reproach which such words commonly convey, without 
fear or shame. We believe that it is only by thinking wisely, 
patiently, and anxiously of the causes of crime, and the real 
character of the criminal, that the deliverance of society from 
evil passion and violence can come. We believe, too, that 
much thinking or even a little thinking would make much of 
our punishing seem inhuman and preposterous; and even if 
the policy which our thinking brought us to adopt should 
appear, in many if not in all cases, to be anything but “punish- 
ment,” we would joyfully abandon the name as well as the 
thing. We are confident that the victory over evil in others 
can be won only as we eliminate evil in ourselves: especially 


*In Italy homicide is still very frequent, but enlightened opinion in 
Italy is in no wise inclined, in spite of the recent assassination of the King, 
to ascribe this frequency to the absence of capital punishment. On the 
contrary, murder was more frequent in Italy under the severe régime, and 
we hear of progress in this matter as well as in others with the diffusion 
of the sense of good and humane government in the peninsula. 
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as we become conscious of an ever-increasing debt of gratitude 
to those who have forgiven us and of responsibility towards 
those whom we must forgive; as we realize that cruel and 
degrading acts do not cease to be our own, because we do not 
like reading about them, or would rather have nothing to do 
with the agents whom we hire to perform them; as we believe 
more and more fully that the mercy of man to his fellow is 


able and mighty to heal and to save. 
W. J. Roperts. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


THE MORAL EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG AMONG 
MUSLIMS.* 


Muslim pedagogy at its best, like the best of all phases of 
Muslim civilization, is a legitimate and worthy descendent 
from the Greek stock. Plato and Aristotle were its parents. 
These two, indeed, turned Turk and speaking Arabic, form 
the intellectual life of Islam. True, this is only of things at the 
best. The Western comment is to the point that in the East 
the young idea is taught not to shoot, but to shout. Still more 
significant and full flavored with the sub-acid religious humor 
of Islam is the tradition from Muhammad, “Verily, the green 
rod is of the trees of Paradise.” 

But beyond these crudities there were minds—making, alas, 
too little impression—which studied the psychology of youth, 
methods, and curricula, and followed bravely in the traces of 
the Greek writers upon pedagogy. The pity was the slight 
effects they produced. In the translations which I shall lay 
before you there is little from them. 

Your object, if I understand rightly, is to study and advance 
the ethical training of the young in independence of any 
definite theological instruction. That would to all orthodox 
Muhammadans be an impious absurdity—absurd, because 


* A lecture given in a course on “The Moral Training of the Young in 
Ancient and Modern Times,” under the auspices of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture. 
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against the laws of thought; impious, because against the 
revealed Word of God—as a whole, simply unthinkable. A 
moment must be given to this, which conditions the whole 
ethical attitude of the Muslim East. With regard to it their 
theologians reckon three parties and three views, two orthodox 
and one heretical. The heretics—the Mu’tazilites—held that 
man had a certain sense of good and evil; that from it he could 
develop a knowledge of God and the moral law; that then the 
prophets came and strengthened this sense and drove this law 
home. This position Islam has definitely and finally rejected. 
The other two parties—the Ash‘arites and Mataridites—both 
orthodox, held and hold that man has no such faculty ; that the 
moral law depends upon the will of God and must be revealed 
by Him through prophets. Thus, man apart from the revela- 
tion of God cannot know whether an action is right or wrong. 
The two parties differ only in that the Ash‘arites hold that 
man, unassisted by revelation, cannot even reach the knowledge 
of the existence of God, while the Mataridites admit so much 
power in human faculties, but deny that man can go on to con- 
struct a law for himself. The effect of this, of course, is that 
ethics are absolutely dependent upon revealed religion, and can 
only be taught as contained in a sacred book and imparted by 
an inspired teacher. 

Whence, then, you may ask, came the knowledge of right 
and wrong which is to be found among the heathen outside the 
circle of Islam? The answer is, roughly, two-fold. First, it 
must be remembered that God has been revealing Himself and 
His will from the beginning of the world by means of a goodly 
fellowship of prophets, now to one people, now to another. it 
is true that mankind has always been corrupting, forgetting, 
abandoning these prophets and their teachings. But, never- 
theless, there has come thus to exist, scattered through the 
world, an immense mass of imperfect and mingled information 
as to the will of God. Only in Islam is it still retained in its 
purity. Further, Islam, beginning with Muhammad himself, 
has shown a most interesting syncretistic tendency. The sages 
and heroes of past times are often accepted by it as prophets 
in more or less regular standing. Thus Luqman, such an 
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early sage, and a fabulist confused inextricably with AEsop, is 
a prophet, even in the Qur’an. So, too, Job, and, very differ- 
ently, Alexander the Great. But, secondly, besides this great 
gift of prophecy scattered thus broadly through the lands, Islam 
teaches the existence of minor prophetic gifts closely akin to the 
xapicuara Of the early Christian Church. These, consisting of 
illumination and supernatural powers, are bestowed by God 
on those who have striven to approach Him by ascetic exer- 
cises and utter devotion of mind and body; who, in a word, 
are saints. To them God reveals Himself and reveals also 
themselves, ana it is upon the experiences and teaching of these 
that the whole science of ethics, as developed and taught, for 
example, by the Greek thinkers, is based. All your laws, then, 
and theories upon this subject, all your analysis of the qualities 
of the mind, your summing and tabulating of defects and your 
exercises to meet them, go back in the end to these saints of 
God, who have witnessed for Him and are witnessing for Him 
still. God has never left Himself without a witness, and other 
foundation than these witnesses can no man lay. These are 
not prophets; they are not sent with a message to deliver to 
mankind; they are saints, and part of their belief is in some 
one of God’s prophets. 

Let me dwell a little more fully on this fundamental point in 
the Muslim position, the basing of all human knowledge upon 
revelation from God, through prophets and saints. It solves 
for the Muhammadans the problem of the fate of the un- 
evangelized heathen. If no message has come to them from 
God, their ignorance is to be excused ; they will have a place in 
Paradise, but of a lower rank, as they have no works to their 
credit. Still it is evident that Islam felt that there was some- 
thing out of joint in any people not having God preached to 
them, and the hypothesis of the existence of such people was 
only necessary for them in order to exhaust all possibilities. You 
will remember how, in “The Arabian Nights,” travelers some- 
times come to lands beyond the mountains and to races not 
of the children of Adam, and yet find them worshipping Allah 
and confessing Muhammad. These always tell a tale how 
once there appeared to them a great figure clothed in green, 
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who cried, “Say, “There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad 
is His prophet!” and then instructed them in the saving 
ordinances of Islam. By such means, Islam sees to it that the 
true religion, on which all depends, is offered to all. 

It will now, I think, be plain that, from such a point of view 
as this, any consideration or teaching of ethics apart from 
theology can only be described as an impious absurdity. I 
cannot, therefore, keep entirely or even at all free from theology 
in the sketch upon which I now enter; and I can, therefore, only 
ask you to bear with the eccentricity of my Muslim friends who 
held that the fear of God was the beginning of wisdom and of 
everything else. 

It is true that there exist in Arabia, and are current generally 
in the East, a most multifarious multitude of treatises of all 
sizes and profundities on moral philosophy. Their subject is 
called “tlm al-Akhlaq,”’ “the science of characters,’ which is a 
tolerable rendering of the Greek ra 46:«4, and they, undoubt- 
edly, all stand in some relationship with the ethical systems of 
Plato and Aristotle, treating these with strict eclecticism. In 
many the Greek element almost vanishes ; in some few it greatly 
preponderates, being yoked most curiously and unequally with 
extracts from the law of Islam. Others, again, have clothed a 
skeleton of Greek theory with incongruous robes and trappings 
of Muslim religious experience, the sayings, sermons, deeds, 
and miracles of the Saints of the People of Muhammad. 
Others, again, and they are many, are frank collections of 
hagiology for the satisfaction and admonition of him who 
would be admonished. In these we wander in a wonderland 
of angels, jinnis, and earthly marvels in no way different, 
though generally more monotonous and duller than those we 
meet in the enchanted world of “The Arabian Nights.” In 
truth, it may be said, that the Muslim East has discovered the 
art so to construct its treatises on moral philosophy—that 
dullest of all sciences—that they cannot be distinguished from 
that book which the West regards as of the most irresponsible 
morality. 

But, when we examine these treatises and estimate their 
weight in the ethical training of the East, we discover that 
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the Greek element has become an atrophied limb, an unused 
appendix. The part of them which lives and acts is that which 
tells the experiences, the sayings, the marvels of the pious and 
wise—mostly the pious—and which exhorts to the imitation of 
these things. For the ethical system of Islam is strictly a 
system of separate things—words, happenings—the imitation 
of which is impressed, not an ordered investigation of the 
nature of the Good, or of the nature and constitution of human 
character. The psychological analysis and scientific system 
and habit of the Greek mind vanish, and in their place the 
Semitic conception of custom and example come to rule 
supreme. 

It would indeed be hard to overestimate the part which the 
customary usage (sunna) of Muhammad plays in Muslim life. 
Every pious Muslim endeavors to pattern his actions, down 
to the merest details, on the recorded manners and methods, 
words and ways, of the Prophet. Even the ordinary Muslim, 
not overburdened with piety, finds that his life is hedged with 
tolerable strictness by this prophetic precedence. Men do not 
ask what the right thing to do under such and such circum- 
stances may be; they ask what the Prophet did or said. Fashion 
and custom are with us often mechanical enough, but they have 
never reached this absolute imitativeness, this complete lack of 
inquiry as to a governing thought or reason. But you must 
not think that this first appeared with Islam and with the 
overpowering personality of Muhammad. It was always 
existent in the desert. The Bedawi tribes, ruled by nothing 
else, were ruled by the customs of their fathers; “Our fathers 
have told us,” was enough for them; “The paths of our fathers 
—the old paths—we will follow,” spoke their sociological creed. 
This, of course, they share alike with the savage of all lands, 
but they retained the same unyielding conservatism long after 
they had passed from savagery to comparative civilization. The 
tales of the ancient days, the proverbs and apologues of the wise 
and their keen and eloquent words, when they came from a 
sufficiently hoar antiquity, were accepted and followed un- 
questionedly. So it had been before Islam; so it was after 
Islam. Only there then entered the especial usage of the 
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Prophet of God, weighted with a divine sanction which over- 
powered everything else. Yet in time, as I have already indi- 
cated, other elements came to hold a distinct if subordinate 
place. The saints had their experiences and uttered their half 
inspired ejaculations. Proverbs, in which Arabic is wealthy 
to a degree, could claim a standard and acknowledged position. 
Even tales of the lives of the philosophers, whose systems no 
one dreamt of studying, of their vicissitudes and sharp replies, 
of Socrates and Diogenes, of Plato and Aristotle and all the 
rest, contributed to this mass of moral commonplaces. The 
poets themselves, although Allah had said that “they never do 
the thing they say” (Qur. xxvi, 226), when they had put a 
sufficiently prosaic maxim into a sufficiently brilliant jingle, 
might add their stone to the great cairn. 

All these things, then, are on the lips of Islam and mould the 
conduct of Islam to this day. In it life is ruled by maxims, 
proverbs, examples of every kind; its despotisms are not 
tempered with epigrams, but with apposite tales and wise saws. 
Under its sun can be no new thing; all things have been 
reckoned and tried by them of old time and their judgment is to 
be followed. 

And so with the education of the young. It is strictly on a 
basis of imitation. All the ways are marked out, and just as 
a man himself walks in these paths, so must he teach his child 
to go. And this duty of teaching he must take seriously. 
Here is a passage which gives, in short, the Muslim view of 
the rights of a child from his parents. It is from the [hyd of 
al-Ghazzali. The book is an elaborate treatise covering the 
whole field of religion, and its writer, who died in A. D. 1111, 
was the greatest doctor of the Muslim Church, a man of the 
intellectual rank of Augustine. He says (Vol. vi, p. 316 of 
Cairo edition, with commentary by the Sayyid Murtada) : 


“A man said to the Prophet, ‘O Apostle of God! to whom 
must I show pious duty?’ Said the Apostle, ‘Show it to thy 
parents.’ But he said, ‘I have no parents.’ Then said the 
Apostle, ‘Show it to thy child. Just as thy parents have a 
claim against thee, so has thy child.’ The Apostle said, ‘May 
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God have compassion upon a father who guards a child as to 
his pious duty ; that is, who does not drive him to any undutiful- 
ness by treating him badly.’ Also the Apostle said, ‘Deal 
evenly between your children as to gifts ; it hath been said, “Thy 
child is thy odorous plant (or Basil plant) for seven years, and 
thy servant for seven years, thereafter he is either thine enemy 
or thy partner.” ’ Anas said, ‘The Prophet said, “The ’Agiqa 
sacrifice is offered for a boy the seventh day, when he is named, 
and his head is shaved ; then when he has reached six years, he 
is put to sleep alone, and when he has reached thirteen years, 
he is beaten if he does not pray. Then, when he has reached 
sixteen years, his father marries him; thereafter he takes him 
by the hand and says, I have educated thee and taught thee 
and married thee; I seek refuge with God from thy sin in this 
world and thy punishment in the next.” ’ The Prophet said, 
‘Part of the right of a child against his father is that he should 
give him a good education and a good name.’ ” 


Again; Muhammad himself is naturally the first and most 
important guide after whom men must walk and teach their 
children to walk. It was God Himself who educated Muham- 
mad by those gradual revelations to him which are now 
gathered up for us in the Qur’an. Now the Qur'an itself and 
whatever else we know of the character of Muhammad is to 
educate us: this is what al-Ghazzali has to say on the matter 
(Ihyé, vii, 91 f.): 


“An exposition of how God Most High educated His beloved 
and chosen one Muhammad by means of the Qur’an. 

“The Apostle of God abounded in abasement and supplication 
to Him and was constant in prayer that He would adorn him 
with beauties of good breeding and graces of character. He 
used to say in his prayer, ‘O God, make beautiful my outward 
and my inward fashion.” And he would say, ‘O God, turn me 
away from characteristics that are disliked.’ Then God an- 
swered his prayer in accordance with His saying, ‘If ye ask me, 
I will answer you’ (Qur. xi, 62), and sent down to him the 
Qur’an and educated him thereby; so his character is the 
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Qur’an. Said Sa‘d b. Hisham, ‘I went into ‘A’isha and asked 
her concerning the character of the Apostle of God, and she 
said, ‘Dost thou not read the Qur’an?” I said, “Yes, indeed.” 
She said, “The character of the Apostle of God is the Qur’an.”’’ 
And the Qur’an educated him simply by means of such things 
as the saying of Him Most High, ‘Take hold of gentleness and 
command kindness and turn away from the ignorant’ 
(Qur. vii, 198). And, ‘Verily God commandeth justice and 
fair dealing and giving to kindred, and forbiddeth wickedness 
and iniquity and oppressions’ (Qur. xvi, 92). ‘And be 
patient as to that which has befallen thee; lo, that springs from 
the absolute determination of things’ (Qur. xxxi, 16). ‘And 
he indeed who is patient and forgiveth, that indeed springs from 
the absolute determination of things’ (Qur. xlii, 41). “Then 
forgive them and overlook, verily God loveth the well-doers’ 
(Qur. v, 16). ‘Let them forgive and overlook, do ye not 
desire that God should forgive you?’ (Qur. xxiv, 22). ‘Repel 
with that which is better, then, lo, he between whom and thee is 
enmity will be as a warm friend’ (Qur. xxiv, 34). ‘And 
those who choke down anger and forgive men; and God loveth 
the well-doers’ (Qur. iii, 128). ‘Avoid much suspicion, 
verily some suspicion is a sin, and envy not one another and 
back-bite not one another’ (Qur. xlix, 12). 

“And when his side incisor was broken and his face was 
gashed on the Day of Ohod and the blood was made to flow 
over his face, while he was wiping the blood and saying, ‘How 
can a people prosper which dyes the face of its prophet with 
blood?’ and while he was praying for them to their Lord, then 
God Most High revealed, ‘Thou hast nothing to do with the 
matter’ (Qur. iii, 123), as an admonition to him against that. 
The like of such admonitions in the Qur’an are not few. And 
the Prophet himself was first intended by the admonition and 
correction; then, from him, the light shines upon all created 
beings. So he was educated by the Qur’an, and created beings 
are educated by him. And therefore did he say, ‘I have been 
sent that I may perfect the graces of character.’ ” 


Such, then, is the beginning and basis of all moral education 
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in Islam. The method will be shown by the following longer 
translation, also from al-Ghazzili (vii, 362 ff.) : 


“An exposition of the method of training boys at their 
earliest age and the manner of educating them and beautifying 
their characters. 

“Know that the method of training boys is one of the most 
important and urgent of things. A boy is a trust with his 
parents and his clean heart is a precious jewel, plain and free 
from all engraving or form. He is prepared to receive what- 
ever is engraved and to incline to whatever is inclined to him. 
Then if he is accustomed to and taught good, he grows up 
according to it, and is happy in this world and the next, and 
his parents and each of his teachers and educators share with 
him in his reward. But if he is accustomed to evil and neg- 
lected, as cattle are neglected, he is unhappy and perishes and 
the burden of the sin is on the neck of his guardians and 
supervisors. God, whose characteristics are Might and Maj- 
esty, has said, ‘O ye who believe, protect yourselves and your 
families from the Fire’ (Qur. Ixvi, 6). And often a father 
guards his son from the fire of this world, when guarding him 
from the fire of the next were more fitting. Such guarding is 
by educating him and admonishing him and teaching him the 
beauties of character and keeping him from partnership with 
evil; not by accustoming him to ease and making adornment 
and the causes of luxuriousness beloved by him, that so he may 
squander his life in the search for them when he has grown up, 
and perish eternally. But it behooves that he watch him from 
the first, and that he do not use in rearing him and suckling 
him any but an excellent and pious woman who eats lawful 
food. For the milk which comes from unlawful food has no 
blessing in it. So, whenever the growth of a boy comes from 
it, his clay is kneaded with uncleanness and his nature inclines 
to what is kin to uncleanness. 

“And whenever a father sees in a boy signs of discrimination, 
it behooves him to increase his watchfulness. The first of that 
is the appearance of beginnings of shame; for when he is 
abashed or ashamed and abandons some action, that is nothing 
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but the shining in of the light of reason upon him so that he 
sees that some things are vile and opposed to others; then he 
becomes ashamed at one thing rather than another. This is 
a gift of God Most High to him and a piece of good tidings 
which points to poise of character and purity of heart and gives 
promise of completeness of reason when he attains maturity. 
So it is not fitting that the boy who has reached the point of 
educating him in his sense of shame and discrimination. 

“The first quality which will gain control of him will be 
greediness in eating. So it is necessary that he should be 
taught as to it that he should take food with the right hand 
only, that he should say over it, ‘In the Name of Allah!’ when 
he takes it ; that he should eat of what is next him and not grasp 
at the food before another; that he should not stare at it nor at 
those who eat; that he should not hurry in eating, but chew 
well; that he should not take several bites at once, nor soil his 
hands or clothes; that he should be accustomed to dry bread at 
times so that he should not come to regard seasoning as neces- 
sary; that much eating should be vilified to him by com- 
paring all those who eat much to cattle, and by blaming before 
him the boy who eats much and praising before him the boy 
who is well brought up; that he should be taught to like choice 
food for another and to pay little attention to it himself, and to 
be patient as to coarse food. 

“Also he should be taught to like white clothes instead of 
colored and brocade; and it should be fixed in him that such 
are the affairs of women and the effeminate, and that men 
despise them. That should be repeated to him. And when- 
ever he sees upon a boy a garment of brocade or colored, then 
he ought to blame it. And a boy should be protected from 
boys who accustom themselves to an easy life and luxury and 
the wearing of splendid clothes, and from mixing with anyone 
who will cause him to hear what will make him desire that. 
For a boy, whenever he is neglected at the beginning of his 
growth, ends, for the most part, of evil character, a liar, an 
envier, a thief, a tale-bearer, a wrangler, overmuch of speech 
and laughter and guile and impudence; he can only be 
guarded against all that by being well trained. 

Vol. XV—No. 3. 20 
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“Then, it is incumbent that he should be occupied in school 
and should learn the Qur’an and the traditions and the stories of 
the saints and their manner of life, that the love of the pious 
may be planted in him; and he should be guarded against poems 
in which there is mention of love and of lovers; and he should 
be guarded from intercourse with such scholars as maintain 
that these belong to culture and polish, for they plant in the 
hearts of youth a corrupt seed. 

“Then, when there appears in the boy good disposition and a 
praiseworthy action, honor ought to be showed to him therefor, 
and he should be rewarded with what will rejoice him and 
be praised in the presence of others. Then, if he at sometime 
does anything different once, no attention should be paid to it, 
and his veil should not be rent, and he should not be uncovered, 
and it should not be suggested to him that anyone would dare to 
do the like, especially if the boy veil it and strive to hide it. For 
the bringing to light of what he has done will sometimes in- 
crease his daring, until he will not pay attention to the uncover- 
ing of it. Then, if he do it again, he should be rebuked in 
secret, and the thing should be magnified to him, and it should 
be said to him, ‘See that you do not return again to the like of 
this ; if you are known to do the like of this you will be put to 
shame before men.’ But let not rebuke of him be frequent on 
every occasion, for the hearing of reproach and the committing 
of vile things will come to be a slight matter to him, and the 
effect of speech upon his heart will cease; but let the awfulness 
of speech from his father be preserved; let him not rebuke him 
except upon an occasion; and let his mother terrify him with 
his father and forbid him from vile actions. 

“And he ought to be hindered from sleeping by day, for that 
produces laziness; but he should not be prevented at night; 
only he should not be allowed a soft bed, that so his limbs may 
be hardened and his body may not grow fat, so that he may 
not be able to endure anything but pleasantness; rather let him 
practice hardness in bedding and clothing and food; and he 
ought to be hindered from anything which he does in secrecy, 
for he would not conceal it if he did not believe that it was vile; 
then if he is let alone in that he becomes accustomed to the 
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doing of what is vile. And he should practice, part of the day, 
walking and motion and exercise, so that laziness may not get 
control of him; and he should practice not to leave his ex- 
tremities uncovered, and not to hurry in walking, and not to let 
his hands drop ‘loosely, but to hold them firmly to his breast; 
and he should be prevented from boasting himself over his 
fellows as to anything which his parents possess or as to any- 
thing of his food or dress or tablet or ink-bottle; rather, he 
should be practiced in humility and the rendering of honor to 
all with whom he comes in contact, and in gentleness of speech 
with them; and he should be prevented from taking anything 
from boys; if he be of the children of the respected, rather let 
him know that loftiness consists in giving, not in taking, and 
that taking is blameworthy and ignoble and low; and if he is of 
the children of the poor, that seeking and taking are disgrace 
and meanness, and that such actions are of the nature of a dog, © 
for it glares in expectation of a morsel and in desire for it. In 
general, the love of gold and silver and the desire for them are 
vile in boys, and a boy should be guarded against them more 
than he is guarded against snakes and scorpions, for the bane 
of the love of gold and silver and the desire for them work 
more ill in boys than the bane of the simoom, and even upon 
older people also. 

“And he ought to practice not to spit in an assembly, nor to 
blow the nose, nor to yawn in the presence of others, nor to turn 
his back upon another, nor to put one foot upon another, nor to 
put the palm of his hand under his chin, nor to prop his head 
with his arm—these things are signs of laziness. And he 
should know how to sit; and he should restrain much speech; 
and it should be made plain to him that much speech shows 
shamelessness, and is the action of the sons of the blameworthy ; 
and he should restrain himself from oaths, absolutely, whether 
they are true or false, so that he may not become accustomed 
to them in youth; and he should restrain himself from begin- 
ning to speak first ; and he should practice not to talk except by 
way of answer and only as much as the question requires ; and 
that he should listen attentively whenever another talks to him 
of those who are older than he; and that he should rise up for 
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him who is above him and give him place, and sit before him, 
and should restrain himself from vain and immoderate speech, 
and from cursing and abusing, and from intercourse with him 
upon those tongue anything of that kind runs. For that neces- 
sarily comes from comradeship with evil and the root of the 
education of boys is guarding from comradeship with evil. 

“And whenever his teacher strikes him, he ought not to cry 
out much, nor seek the intercession of anyone, but he should 
be patient and remember that such is the nature of the brave 
and of men, and that much crying out is the nature of slaves 
and women; and his teacher should permit him, after he has 
turned from his books, to play with such a pleasant play as 
will rest him from the weariness of schvol, so that he shall 
not be wearied in play. For keeping the boy from play and 
keeping him at learning continually destroys the mind and 
blunts sharpness and embitters life so that he will seek out some 
strategem to be free of it absolutely. 

“And he ought to learn to obey his parents and his teacher 
and his educator and everyone that is older than he, both rela- 
tions and not, and that he should look upon them, honoring 
them and magnifying them, and should not play before them; 
and when he has reached years of discernment, he ought not 
to be spared observing the laws of purification and prayer, and 
he should be commanded to fast on some days of Ramadan, 
and to leave off wearing silk and brocade and gold; and he 
should learn all that behooves him of the restrictive ordinances 
of the law; and he should be made to fear theft and eating of 
what is unlawful and lying and shamelessness and everything 
that prevails among boys. 

“Then, if he has grown up in this way in youth, it will be 
possible, when he has arrived at maturity, to instruct him in 
the secret meanings of those things, and he may be told that 
foods are but remedies, and that their only object is to 
strengthen man for the obedience of God; and that the world 
as a whole has no root since it has no abiding and death cuts 
off its pleasures, and that it is an abode which passes away, not 
an abode which abides, while the other world is an abode which 
abides, that passes not away; and that death should be looked 
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for at any moment, and that the shrewd and prudent is he who 
gathers provision from this world for the other, so that his 
rank may be magnified with God, and his pleasure in Paradise 
may be enlarged. 

“Then, if the growing up has been healthy, this explanation 
at time of maturity will make a healthy impression, abiding in 
the heart as engraving abides on a stone. But if the growing 
up has been different from that given above, so that the boy 
has been given to play and immoderation and impudence and 
greediness in food and dress and adornment and to boasting, of 
himself, his mind will break away from receiving the truth, 
as a wall of dry earth breaks away. And it is the beginnings 
of things which ought to be considered. For a boy in his 
nature is created capable of receiving good and bad equally and 
only his parents turn him to one of the two sides. The Prophet 
said, ‘Every child is born with a natural religious faculty and 
it is only his parents who make him a Christian or a Jew or a 
Magian.’ Sahl b. “Abd Allah at-Tusturi said, ‘When I was 
a child of three years old, I used to rise in the night and watch 
the prayer of my uncle, Muhammad b. Sawwar. Then he said 
to me one day, “Are you not mindful of God who created you ?” 
I said, “How ought I to be mindful of him?” He said, “Say in 
your heart, when you are putting on your clothes, three times 
without moving your tongue, ‘Allah is with me; Allah beholds 
me; Allah witnesseth me.’”’ So I said that for some nights; 
then I told him that. So he said, “Say it every night seven 
times.” So I said it and told him that. Then he said, “Say 
it every night eleven times.” Sol said it. And the sweetness 
of it fell into my heart. Then, after a year had passed, my 
uncle said, “Guard what I have taught you and abide in it until 
you enter the grave, for it will avail you in this world and the 
next.” SoI ceased not doing that for years, and found therein 
a sweetness in my secret soul. Thereafter, my uncle said to 
me, one day, “O Sahl, he with whom God is, whom God be- 
holdeth and witnesseth, can he be rebellious against God? 
Beware of rebellion!’ And I used to keep alone with myself. 
Then they sent me to school, and I said, “I fear that my spiritual 
solicitude will be separated from me.” But they made a con- 
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dition with the teacher that I should go to him at a certain hour, 
then I should study, then I should return. So I went to the 
school and learned the Qur’an and committed it to memory 
when I was six or seven years old. And I used to fast from 
the world, and my food was barley bread when I was twelve 
years old. Then, a religious question occurred to me when I 
was thirteen, and I asked my people that they would send me 
to the people of al-Basra, that I might ask concerning it. So 
I came to al-Basra and asked the learned there, but none availed 
anything to heal me; so I went to Abbadan, to a man who was 
known as Abi Habib Hamza b. Abi Abd Allah al-Abbadani. 
So I asked him of it, and he resolved it to me. So I remained 
with him for a space, profiting by his words and being educated 
by his accomplishments. Then I returned to Tustur and kept 
my food within bounds, on the basis that I would buy for 
myself, with a dirhem, some musty barley, then it would be 
ground and baked for me, and I would break my fast at dawn 
upon the weight of an a#giya of it, plain, without salt or season- 
ing. And that dirhem would suffice me for a year. Then I 
determined that I would fast three nights, then break my fast 
one night; then five; then seven; then five-and-twenty nights. 
And I held to that for a year; then I went out wandering in 
the earth for years; then I returned to Tustur, and I used to 
stand in prayer during the whole night, so long as God willed.’ 
Ahmad said, ‘I never saw him eat salt, until he met God Most 
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You will easily see the point of this last narrative. As the 
twig is bent, so the tree grows ; that for al-Ghazzali is the whole 
secret of religious training. You will notice also how easily 
he passes from the moral training of children in general to a 
special case of infant asceticism and religious devotion. Life 
in the world and in religion, moral training and devout con- 
templation, all run together for him. Further, moral training 
as to principles and those rules of decent conduct which we 
sometimes call minor morals are parts of one whole. Indeed, 
he makes skilful use of such details to form habits from which 
principles may thereafter spring. A child who is taught al- 
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ways to stand in respectful attention to his elders will easily 
learn the meaning and value of respect, reverence, devotion, as 
principles in life. I need not enter on the many other details 
of the same kind which this long extract shows. Only, under- 
stand that in all this al-Ghazzali is not an isolated, individual 
voice, but is expressing the attitude of all Islam. 

Finally, let me give another extract which puts, even more 
clearly, the gradual development from mechanical acceptance 
to intelligent grasp. It deals, it is true, in the first instance, 
with theology, but theology and ethics, as I have already said, 
are one in Islam, It comes in al-Ghazzili’s work after a creed 
which he composed specially to be learned by heart by children. 
This creed you will find translated in my “Development of 
Muslim Theology” where it occupies eight small-type pages. 
You will probably have perceived already that Muhammadan 
religious education moves on a strenuous plane and that the 
well trained Muhammadan child would think little of such 
trifles as our Westminster Shorter Catechism. 

After his creed for infant minds al-Ghazzali thus continues 


(ii, pp. 42 ff): 


“On the method of gradual approach to guidance and the 
ordering of the stages of belief. 

“Know that what we have mentioned in the preceding creed 
ought to be taught to a boy in earliest childhood, so that he may 
hold it absolutely in memory. Thereafter, the meaning of it 
will keep gradually unfolding itself to him, point by point, as 
he grows older. So, first, is the committing to memory; then 
understanding ; then belief and certainty and acceptance. That 
is what results in a boy without proof ; it is by the grace of God 
upon the heart of man that He opens him in earliest childhood 
to faith without need of evidence or proof. How can that be 
denied, seeing that all the creeds of the mass of the people, 
in their beginnings are simple imitation and acceptance of 
authority purely? 

“Tt is true that the belief which results from simple acceptance 
on authority is not free from a certain weakness at the begin- 
ning, in the sense that it is capable of being destroyed, by 
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contradiction if it meets with that. So there must needs be a 
strengthening of it, and a supporting of it in the soul of the 
boy and with the common people until it is firmly rooted and 
cannot be shaken. But the method of strengthening and con- 
firming it is not that he should be taught the art of disputation 
and scholastic theology, but that he should occupy himself in 
the recital and exposition of the Qur’an and in the reading of 
traditions of Muhammad and their meanings and in the func- 
tions of the acts of worship. Then his belief will continue to 
increase in firm-rootedness through what meets his ear of the 
proofs and evidences of the Qur’4n and through what shines 
out upon him from the lights and functions of acts of worship, 
and what reaches him from observation of the pious and their 
intercourse and their signs and their practices in humility to 
God, in fear of Him and submission to Him. So the begin- 
ning of imitation is like the casting of seed into the bosom, and 
these other causes are like the tending and watering of it until 
that seed sprouts and grows strong and rises into a pleasant 
tree, well rooted, with its stem firm and its branches in the 
heavens. 

“But he should be guarded in the most absolute way from 
hearing disputation and from scholastic theology. For the 
degree to which disputation discomposes him and to which it 
injures him is greater than that to which it benefits him. 
Strengthening him by disputation would resemble beating a 
tree with a pestle of iron in the hope to increase its fruits. But 
such treatment mostly crushes and injures it. That is what 
happens usually ; and observation will show you this sufficiently. 
Compare, then, the creed of the pious and God-fearing from 
the masses of the people with the creed of scholastic theologians 
and disputers, and you will see that the creed of the people is 
like a lofty mountain which calamities and thunderbolts cannot 
move, but the creed of the theologian who is on guard and his 
belief in the subtleties of disputation are like a thread hung in 
the air, which the winds move at one time thus, and at another 
time thus. And if anyone hears from them the proof of the 
belief, and accepts it on authority, is he not like one who accepts 
the belief itself on authority? For there is no distinction with 
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regard to accepting on authority, between learning the proof or 
learning the thing proved. Imitation of a proof is one thing 
and developing a proof by meditation is another thing, far 
distant from the first. 

“Then, when the early development of a boy has been accord- 
ing to this creed, if he busies himself with the gain of this 
world, nothing more than this creed will be open to him, but he 
will be safe in the world to come through belief in the truth, 
since the law did not impose upon wild Arabs more than accept- 
ance of the external meaning of these doctrines. As for 
investigation and seeking and requiring of proofs, they were 
not held to that at all. But if he desires to be one of those who 
follow the path of the other world, and if Providence assist him, 
so that he occupy himself with works and hold to the fear of 
God and deny his soul to lust and occupy himself with exercises 
and striving, gates of guidance will be opened, revealing the 
essential proofs of this creed, through a divine light which will 
be poured into his heart on account of his striving, in accord- 
ance with the promise of God when He said, ‘And those who 
strive for Us, We will indeed guide them in Our paths. And 
verily God is with the well-doers’”’ (Qur. xxix, 69). 


These are all actual words of Islam and will probably suffice 
to make plain to you the fundamental Muslim position on the 
training of children. Briefly, they advocate, first, mechanical 
imitation and practice; to grow, second, into habit ; and, third, 
into intellectual acceptance and devotion. That imitation has 
its object first and principally in the figure of Muhammad, 
imitation of whom is the ideal of all Muslims. Therefore 
children learn by heart from the earliest the Qur’an, which is 
the character of the Prophet, and the traditions which tell of his 
words, actions, and ways. Secondly, they learn by heart 
elaborate creeds, the greater part of which develop the con- 
ception of the being and nature of God and thus have a converse 
action on the heart of their learners. A pretty description has 
come down to us in the biographies of Saladin of how he made 
one of his court chaplains draw up for him a special little creed 
and how he used himself to instruct his children in it and make 
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them repeat it to him. The gulf between Islam and the 
Christendom of that day may be felt when we try to imagine 
Richard Lion-Heart—Richard Yea-and-Nay—doing anything 
of the kind. Thirdly, use is made of the enormous Muslim 
literature of moral tales and sayings, edifying stories of saints 
and their godly words. For these, I need only refer you to 
the “Thousand and One Nights”; it is full of them. Though 
we, nowadays, shrink from didactic stories and hackneyed 
quotations, we must remember that the oriental who is still a 
child, has no such reluctance. In the “Thousand and One 
Nights” also you will find reference to the institution of the 
Wasiya or death-bed exhortation which a dying father is 
expected to give to his son, and some examples of it. Finally, 
to that book I would send you, if you wish to learn to appreciate 
the moral tone, the standards and attitude of Islam; you will 
meet these there at their best and at their worst. In the 
“Nights,” it is true, there is little direct information on our 
present subject, but only there can you find in English—and 
perhaps even in Arabic—the atmosphere, the ideals, and ideas 
which can make real and living the subject which I have now 
had the honor to lay before you. To that book I send you 
with confidence. 
Duncan B. MACDONALD. 
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PASCAL’S WAGER. 


A certain rustic moralist in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s “Far from 
the Madding Crowd” gives his opinion about the relative 
chances of salvation contingent on attending church or chapel 
in the following homely but telling terms: 

“We know very well that if anybody goes to heaven they 
[chapel-folk] will. They’ve worked hard for it and they de- 
serve to have it, such as ’tis. I’m not such a fool as to pretend 
that we who stick to the church have the same chance as they, 
because we know we have not. But I hate a feller who'll 
change his old ancient doctrine for the sake of getting to 
heaven.” 

So far the excellent Coggan, for such is the name of Mr. 
Hardy’s pot-house philosopher. Whether churchmen or di- 
rectors should be credited with the better chance of salvation is 
a deep question in which I do not now propose to enter. The 
Conformist and the Nonconformist conscience may safely be 
left to take care of themselves. But the ingenuous confidences 
of this particular churchman suggest a problem of wider in- 
terest on which I propose to offer a few remarks. Is there 
any method of salvation that may be called distinctly mean? 
I believe there is at least one such, and I am sorry to say that it 
is a method recommended by no less an authority than Pascal. 

What the French call “le pari de Pascal”—in English 
Pascal’s wager or bet—forms the theme of one of the most 
celebrated passages in his fragmentary defence of Christianity, 
published after his death and universally known as the 
“Pensées.”” A very elaborate edition of this work, filling three 
large volumes in the great series of French classics which is one 
of the glories of French bibliography, has recently appeared.? 
Nearly the whole of the first volume is occupied by an elaborate 
Introduction in which all the literary facts necessary for the 
full understanding of Pascal’s position are brought together. 
Then comes a presumably immaculate text accompanied by an 
ample array of critical and explanatory notes, the Thoughts 
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themselves being so arranged in sections as to exhibit them- 
selves to the best logical advantage; and the whole is com- 
pleted by what is rare in French books, an excellent index. So 
far as externals go we cannot expect that this splendid and 
sombre genius will ever make a better appearance before the 
world than in M. Léon Brunschvicg’s edition. 

Pascal’s apologetics are as obsolete as his satire on the Jesuits 
is fresh and living. The higher criticism has ruined his theory 
of Christian evidences. Evolution has ruined his theory of the 
Fall. And what some modern mathematicians defend with 
arguments no more solid than his would not have been recog- 
nized by him as the true faith. But one, at least, of his points 
has secured an undying literary interest from the extraordinary 
energy and passion with which the case is put rather than 
from any peculiar ingenuity or originality in the thought itself. 
This is the argument of the wager to which I have already 
referred. 

It runs as follows. Speaking by the light of nature, says 
Pascal, God, supposing him to exist, must be out of relation to 
ourselves. Being without parts or limits he is infinitely in- 
comprehensible. We can neither know what he is nor even 
that he is. This admission goes beyond that form of modern 
Agnosticism according to which we can say with certainty 
that the Unknowable exists, but not what it is. And of course 
it goes very far beyond Herbert Spencer’s affirmation of an Un- 
knowable which is infinite, eternal, an energy, and the cause of 
all things. But we are not to take so skeptical a confession 
as defining Pascal’s own position. Being a Christian he has 
other sources of information than the light of nature. His 
supposed sceptic—who turns out to be a very real sceptic with a 
place in French literary history—has none. But the sceptic’s 
ignorance cuts both ways. It leaves the non-existence of God 
as uncertain as his existence. Reason supplies no means of 
choosing between the two alternative possibilities. Neverthe- 
less we are obliged to back one side or the other, to play at a 
game of hazard in which, at an infinite distance, heads or tails 
will turn up. “But,” answers the sceptic, “I do not want to 
play at all; in such a doubtful case as what you describe 
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prudence bids us abstain.” To which Pascal replies, “You 
must bet; you are in for it; it does not depend on your will.” 
For as his Port Royalist editors put it in an elucidatory addi- 
tion to the text, “Not to bet is to bet for the non-existence of 
God.” 

Plato observes in the “Republic” that he “hardly ever met a 
mathematician who could reason” (531 E). So at least Jowett 
translates the passage—not perhaps without a spice of malice. 
According to some the word he uses (é:adexrcxoi) does not ex- 
actly imply what we mean by ability to reason. But I think 
it will be admitted to imply the power so signally displayed by 
Plato himself in the “Parmenides”—the power, that is, of ex- 
haustively enumerating the possible issues in a given question, 
and of deducing the necessary consequences in each instance. 
And it seems to me that, whatever may be the case with modern 
mathematicians as a class, Pascal shows himself remarkably 
deficient in that sort of dialectical ability, so much so indeed as 
to ruin the basis of his whole argument at the very start. The 
deficiency may or may not be connected with his great mathe- 
matical genius ; anyhow it is there. 

Why must I bet? No reason whatever is given, but it needs 
only a very slight acquaintance with the dogmatic Christianity 
of Pascal’s time to supply what he leaves unsaid. To be saved 
man must believe positively in the existence of God: to leave it 
an open question is to incur the same penalty as complete 
atheism, that is, eternal damnation. 

Here we come at once on a flagrant self-contradiction which 
even if it stood alone would leave the sceptic triumphant. Pas- 
cal began by saying that God, as infinite, is unrelated to us 
(il n’a nul rapport 4 nous.) But if so he can neither save nor 
damn us: our future fate has nothing to do with his existence 
or non-existence, still less with our opinion or absence of 
opinion on the subject. 

I do not profess to know much about the turf; but I strongly 
suspect that anyone who had such loose notions as Pascal about 
the laws of betting, if he acted on them, would soon be cleared 
out of every penny he possessed ; that is, supposing his ignorance 
to be real; while if it were assumed for the purpose of eluding 
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payment, he would before long find himself turned off every 
race-course in England. 

However, we will let that pass. We will suppose that the 
phrase “out of relation” slipped in by an unfortunate oversight 
and would have been deleted had the author lived to see his 
work through the press; noting, however, that they were al- 
lowed to stand by the logicians of Port Royal who otherwise 
made free enough with his manuscript. Let it be granted as 
not impossible that the infinite Being, if he exists, is no other 
than the’ God of Catholicism. But there is a long way from 
possibility to certainty, and Pascal himself has warned us that 
the knowledge, if any, of God’s existence is quite distinct from 
the knowledge of his attributes. Assuming there to be a God, 
that bare fact leaves us in absolute ignorance about his char- 
acter. Now it might fairly be contended that the number of 
different characters which may possibly be ascribed to an 
infinite being is infinite, and even infinite in the second degree 
on account of the possible permutations and combinations of 
attributes. Accordingly the conditions of the wager must be 
altered. Pascal has appealed to the light of reason and to 
reason he must go. Apart from objective evidence, of which 
there is at present no question, the chances against his theology 
being true are at least infinity to one. 

It is, however, on the cards that Pascal, admitting so much, 
might still maintain that a man of sense was justified in staking 
his life on the existence of God. In order to make this clear 
we must examine the conditions of the wager. 

“Tf you win,” he tells us, “you win everything; if you lose, 
you lose nothing.” In the more concrete language of religious 
belief, if there is a God and you have faith in his promises you 
gain everlasting felicity ; if there is no God, death ends all. It 
is not precisely explained what is meant by staking your life; 
but as Pascal is addressing himself to a careless worldling he 
must be supposed to mean what such a person would call “life” ; 
that is to say, an existence of sensual and social enjoyment. 
The author of the Thoughts would not admit that the abandon- 
ment of such a life involved any real sacrifice; and so far the 
serious moralist of any religion or of no religion would not be 
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disposed to quarrel with him. In fact, as we shall see presently, 
there is much more involved, certainly more than the sage who 
finds life “very tolerable without its amusements” is prepared 
to give up. 

Of course no Christian, and Pascal less than another, believes 
that eternal felicity can be won as the fruit of such a cold- 
blooded calculation, such brutal cynicism, to use M. Sully 
Prudhomme’s blunt phrase,? as would seem to be implied by 
the aleatory proceeding recommended. Simply as a bet it 
would to the Searcher of all hearts be no more than the cele- 
brated short prayer, “O God, if there be a God, save my soul, 
if I have a soul!’ In fact, it is only the first step towards 
acquiring a genuine conviction. And Pascal does not leave us 
in doubt about the second step. His sceptic is made to reply, 
“T fully acknowledge the force of your reasoning. But is there 
no way of seeing the faces of the cards?’ “Yes, there are the 
Scriptures, etc.”” “But what if I am so constituted that I 
cannot believe?” “Do what others in your position have done 
before. Act as if you believed; take holy water, attend Mass, 
etc. The natural effect of all that will be to make you 
believe and to stupify you (vous abétira).”” “But that is just 
what I am afraid of.’’ “Why so, what have you to lose?” 

I do not think that such a method would commend itself to 
the ingenuous mind of Mr. Hardy’s rustic. I fear Coggan 
would “hate a feller’ who submitted to such a degradation “for 
the sake of getting to heaven.” Even the Port Royal editors 
were ashamed to print this precious advice, softening it down 
into a harmless recommendation to imitate the conduct of be- 
lievers. Victor Cousin was the first to publish the words as 
they were originally written. That brilliant rhetorician was 
neither a deep nor a sincere thinker ; but he still retained some 
respect for truth and reason. He asked, was that then the last 
word of human wisdom, and can we only approach the supreme 
Intelligence by the sacrifice of our own? But nowadays among 
orthodox Frenchmen Victor Cousin would pass for a dangerous 
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character, an “intellectual.’”” M. Brunschvicg defends Pascal 
by putting a sense on his words which they will not bear. 
“S’abétir,” he tells us, means no more than that we should get 
rid of the prejudices which stand in the way of faith. Surely 
if so great a writer wanted to say this he had command enough 
of the French language to say it for himself. A course of 
dogmatic theology, however disagreeable, would be more 
effective against rationalistic prejudices than a course of holy 
water. Pascal was a shrewd observer and understood the 
effect of mechanical devotion better perhaps than his apologist. 
One need only study the faces in a Bavarian Corpus Domini 
procession or at a Breton Pardon to see what “abétissement” 
means. 

Besides a natural if sinful objection to part with his reason, 
the sceptic has still a difficulty. The hope of salvation is all 
very well, but against the happiness it gives we have to set the 
fear of hell. To which Pascal replies, sensibly enough from 
his point of view: Which has more reason to fear it, he who 
remains in ignorance if there be a hell, with the certainty of 
being damned if there is one, or he who is certainly persuaded 
of its existence, with the hope of being saved if it does exist? 

This is a very important passage. Both Ernest Havet in his 
notes to the ““Pensées” and M. Sully Prudhomme in his essay on 
the wager, have assumed, as not needing discussion, that back- 
ing the wrong side involves not only the loss of eternal felicity, 
but also the positive payment of an infinite penalty under the 
form of everlasting torment. A more recent critic, however, 
repudiates their interpretation. The eminent philosopher M. 
Lachelier, writing in the Revue Philosophique (June, 1901, p. 
625), declares peremptorily that hell has no place in the wager. 
As the terms are first stated it certainly is not mentioned; but 
to insist on the omission seems more like a lawyer than a 
philosopher. And even from the strictly legal point of view 
M. Lachelier’s contention seems unjustifiable. In drawing out 
the full significance of the wager we have a right to interpret 
its conditions in the light of its author’s known and unconcealed 
opinions about the future fate of unbelievers. To say that I 
am obliged to bet must mean that my refusal would entail the 
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same consequences as if I betted against God’s existence and 
lost. And that must be more than the mere privation of 
eternal felicity, for so much the sceptic is already prepared to 
face with equanimity. Besides when he asks to see the faces 
of the cards played Pascal refers him to Scripture for informa- 
tion, and we know that in the eyes of a seventeenth century 
Catholic, Scripture consigns the infidel to eternal torment. 

One is almost ashamed to labor so obvious a point. But it 
is a question of some interest why the chance of damnation is 
left to be inferred when it might have been made to figure with 
such tremendous effect in the wager as originally stated. I 
apprehend that the reason is one of simple politeness. Pascal, 
as Walter Pater reminds us,* was a gentleman; and the sceptic 
for whose benefit he started the whole idea of making the 
supreme verities a subject of betting, was also a gentleman and 
a dear friend of his, the Chevalier de Méré, a man of the world, 
and apparently like others of the kind, a gamester. That is 
why Pascal addresses him in terms borrowed from the favorite 
amusement of his class, and that is also, I suggest, why he 
spares him words not suited to polite ears. Both, however, 
understand perfectly what the truth of the Catholic theory 
would imply. A losing bettor not only misses infinite hap- 
piness, but has to pay the stakes by suffering infinite misery. 
And with great tact the first reference to this unpleasant aspect 
of the wager is put into the mouth not of the Christian advo- 
cate, but of the hesitating sceptic. Méré, not Pascal, is made 
responsible for introducing it into the discussion. To convince 
ourselves that the softening down of the risk incurred by 
infidelity is a mere concession to the rules of personal polite- 
ness, we need only turn to the passages where Pascal has to 
deal with mankind in general. Here the loss of felicity is not 
mentioned as a motive for belief. With his usual and in- 
comparable splendor of rhetoric he describes death as infallibly 
destined to place the impious and indifferent under the horrible 
necessity of submitting either to eternal annihilation or to 
eternal misery without knowing which of these eternities has 
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been prepared for them forever.* And this alternative, such 
as it is, must not be thought of as existing objectively in the 
nature of things, or rather in the unknown purposes of Provi- 
dence, but subjectively in the reasonable apprehensions of the 
doubter. 

Judged by Jesuit or modern Ultramontane standards the 
author of the “Provinciales” and the “Pensées” may have been 
a heretic. But he was far too good a Catholic to entertain for 
a moment the idea that hell could mean annihilation. He 
speaks ad hominem. If you are right in your unbelief you will 
cease to exist at death; if you are wrong you will certainly be 
tormented forever. 

So much being established let us return to the wager and its 
implications. It was presented under the form of an even 
chance, with nothing to lose (except one’s reason) on the one 
event, and everything to gain on the other. One is struck by 
the suspicious resemblance to a plea sometimes advanced for 
trying a quack remedy. It may do good and it can’t do harm. 
Now in the case of a drug about which we know nothing—for 
the modesty of that “may do good” is really a confession of 
complete ignorance—the possibility of harm is precisely meas- 
ured by the possibility of benefit. For us the chances are equal, 
because either event is no more than a chance. And an atten- 
tive examination shows that Pascal’s reasoning suffers from 
the same fatal flaw. 

From respect for so great a name two enormous assump- 
tions have been let pass. We withdrew our objection to the 
logical impossibility that a Being out of all relation to man 
can affect man’s future fate. And we accepted as an even 
chance the infinitesimally small probability that an infinite 
personality, supposing it to exist, has exactly the character of 
the God in whom Jansenist Catholics believed. But our 
concessions do not end here. What security has Méré that in 
accepting the wager he sacrifices no more than his reason and 
the healthy enjoyment of life? “You have,” says his friend, 
“the word of God.” Is that so certain? or is it a sufficient 
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guarantee? It will not do to call the question blasphemous, 
for our moralist has imbued us with the idea that truth is a 
matter of geography, and we know what the Nicene Creed 
would be called across the straits of Gibraltar. 

Here we have the nemesis of agnosticism as a method of 
faith. A universal solvent is created and then poured into 
some consecrated chalice in the ingenuous expectation that the 
holy vessel will resist its corrosive action. In a series of bril- 
liant aphorisms congealing the loose and lazy scepticisms of 
Montaigne into a hailstorm of diamond-pointed epigrams, 
Pascal had denounced the supposed eternal laws of human 
morality as a set of arbitary expedients, varying from country 
to country, and merely intended to win respect for the authority 
of their princes. From such a discordant medley of customs 
no fixed moral standard or natural system of ethics can be 
elicited. Still less can our ideas of what is right and good be 
applied to the criticism of God’s ways with man. Anterior to 
revelation we cannot predicate morality, more than any other 
attribute, of the infinite Being; nor can a self-revealing Deity 
be expected to act in conformity with human notions of right 
and wrong when those notions are not conformable with one 
another. 

Pascal accepts the consequences of his sceptical theology with 
cynical candor. “What,” he exclaims, “can be more opposed 
to our wretched rules of justice than the eternal damnation of 
a child without any will of its own for a sin in which it seems 
to have had so little share that it was committed six thousand 
years before the said child came into existence?’”’® In fact, 
moral distinctions are created by God; and “the sole reason why 
sins are sins is that they are contrary to his will.” ® Were the 
whole human race to be eternally damned God would stand 
acquitted of injustice.? 

Nevertheless with an inconsistency not uncommon among 
sceptics Pascal recognizes one kind of moral obligation as 
universally binding, so much so as even to impose itself on 
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God in his relations to man. And that is the obligation of 
keeping a promise. It is mentioned quite naively as a self- 
evident truth, valid apparently on both sides of the Pyrenees. 
“There is a reciprocal duty between God and man . . . God is 
bound to fulfil his promises.” ** If we have backed the winning 
card the stakes will be honestly paid. 

I know not what answer the Chevalier de Méré made to the 
aleatory apologetics of his illustrious friend; but his conversion 
was delayed so long as probably to have been effected by con- 
siderations of a different order. He might well have required 
a better security for the divine fidelity than Pascal’s guarantee. 
It seems rather rash to infer that because a gentleman keeps 
his word and pays his debts of honor, the Jansenist God will. 
A Being who is wholly unaccountable may mean something 
different from what he says, or the exact opposite, or nothing 
at all. An irresponsible despot is generally not less remarkable 
for perfidy than for cruelty. He who predestines little children 
to eternal damnation may quite possibly be reserving the Sisters 
of Port Royal for the same fate. We were told that the whole 
human race might justly be so treated, and how do we know 
that the full divine right may not after all be exercised. “We 
have the word of a King for our Church, and of a King who 
was never worse than his word.” Such was the confident 
answer of the English bishops to those who suspected the inten- 
tions of James II. History tells how their credulity was 
rewarded. 

What is more, Pascal's interpretation of Scripture goes to 
prove that deceit and treachery are among the revealed at- 
tributes of his God. A particularly nauseous quality of that 
personage is that, not content with exercising his undoubted 
privilege of damning human beings at sight, he tries to manu- 
facture a colorable pretext for their condemnation by introduc- 
ing difficulties into the Bible. “There is obscurity enough to 
blind the reprobate, and clearness enough to make them in- 
excusable.” ® “Do you suppose that the prophecies quoted in 
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the New Testament are mentioned to make you believe? No, 
it is to prevent you from believing.” ® The whole Jewish peo- 
ple were purposely blinded to the real meaning of the Mes- 
sianic prophesies in order that their rejection of Jesus Christ 
might render them unsuspected witnesses to the authenticity of 
the evidentiary documents committed to their charge. Had 
they accepted the gospel it might have been said that they had 
forged the predictions by which its supernatural origin is 
attested and of whose antiquity their word is the sole 
guarantee.’° 

It would surprise me to learn that there was any greater 
distortion of truth and justice in the casuistry of Escobar than 
in the sophistry of his Jansenist satirist. And the Jesuits if 
they erred had at least the excuse of erring on the side of mercy. 
They constructed fire-escapes where Pascal opens oubliettes. 

Our only knowledge of God, our only proof that there is a 
God comes through the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment and their fulfilment in Jesus Christ. But it is of the 
very essence of these prophecies to be ambiguous and mislead- 
ing. We asked to be shown the cards with which that awful 
game for our soul's salvation is being played “at an infinite 
distance,’ and our wish has been gratified: the cards are no 
other than the pages of Scripture. And now we learn that 
their color and value depend entirely on the inscrutable will of 
the dealer. He can call black red and a king a knave. He 
can change trumps at pleasure and count an ace as eleven points 
or as one. That is how his antitype Napoleon played chess, 
moving the pieces just as he liked, regardless of rules. Our 
Ariel-souled thinker constructs a God meaner if not more 
malignant than the Setebos of Caliban, in that wonderful study 
of Robert Browning’s which is also such a scathing satire on 
the creed of his youth. Granting that such a person exists 
our conduct cannot be affected one way or the other by the fact. 
As we cannot take his word for anything we are exactly in the 
same position as if he had never spoken. Perhaps after all he 
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is less amenable to the charms of adulation and submission than 
his more abject adorers would have us believe. Our moral 
superiority over him may at last make its ascendancy felt. 
Possibly in that case his first impulse would be to wreak 
vengeance on the reptile souls who sought to stupefy their 
reason by the copious use of masses and holy water. Then 
we who never stooped to that degradation will intercede with 
the converted Moloch for the shivering wretches, who may 
escape with no worse penalty than transmigration into the 
bodies of apes. 

Briefly, then, the existence of an infinite Being out of rela- 
tion to ourselves cannot possibly influence our future fate. In 
the absence of positive evidence it remains infinitely improbable 
that an infinite Being, actively related to us should have a 
character identical with that of the Jansenist deity. Assuming 
such a deity to exist, the chances are precisely equal that he will 
or that he will not behave towards us in any particular manner. 
Therefore, so far as theology goes, Méré is rationally justified 
in adopting the line of conduct that seems most agreeable to his 
own desires. When the door of death opens it is even betting 
whether the lady or the tiger will receive him. 

Metaphor apart, no revelation can be of any practical value 
unless it is assumed to come from a person whose word we can 
trust. But the veracity of God is only guaranteed by his 
general moral perfection, and such perfection can only be con- 
ceived as the consummation of human goodness. But good- 
ness includes justice as known to us by earthly examples, and 
these, according to Pascal himself, forbid us to believe that 
innocent little children can merit eternal torments—or, we may 
add, that Méré could merit them for honestly using his reason 
to find out the truth, or even the judges of Galileo for suppress- 
ing it. In theology the method of Descartes is a surer guide 
than the method of Montaigne. 

The idea of accepting Christianity (understood in an ortho- 
dox sense) as a probability which seems safer to believe than 
to disbelieve has been traced back to Arnobius, from whom 
Pascal is supposed to have derived it through Raymond Sebon, 
whose “Natural Theology” he had certainly read. But the 
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after fortunes of the argument are more interesting than its 
origin. It had the singular good fortune to be taken up by 
Butler and made the very keynote of his “Analogy,” whence 
it passed to the leaders of the Tractarian Movement, betray- 
ing its inherent weakness by the conflicting interpretations 
respectively put on it by Newman and Keble. 

I do not know whether Butler had or had not read Pascal; 
but his theory of probability as applied to the evidences of 
Christianity is a distinct improvement on the wager, in so far 
as it encourages instead of abolishing the use of reason. On 
the other hand, his appeal to the most degrading of all “prag- 
matic’’ motives is considerably more explicit, and will hardly be 
denied even by the most unscrupulous of apologists. After 
detailing the arguments for revealed religion based on the 
performance of miracles and the fulfilment of prophecy, he 
shows an uneasy consciousness of their insufficiency, but urges 
as a make-weight that ‘a mistake on the one side may be, in 
its consequences, much more dangerous than a mistake on the 
other.!!_ Butler alleges, it is true, that he gives this ominous 
warning not to influence the judgment but the practice of his 
readers. The distinction, however, is not easy to grasp, nor 
is any attempt made to illustrate it. If his sole object was to 
strengthen the motives for virtuous action irrespective of creed 
he ought to have made his meaning plainer. Many of the 
Deists would have agreed with him in recommending a high 
and pure standard of morality, while they deprecated the at- 
tempt to compromise it by a reference to selfish hopes or fears. 
In any case judgment and practice cannot be isolated from 
one another nor made amenable to different orders of motives, 
least of all when we are discussing a creed most of whose 
advocates consider that a man is morally responsible for his 
belief. It is difficult not to think that Butler knew this, al- 
though he avoids committing himself to an open use of the 
argument ad terrorem. Nor will any reservation make his 
theoretical assumption anything but a gross fallacy. There is 
no safe side in religion for there is nc experience to show where 
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safety lies. To seek safety may, for aught we know, be the 
most dangerous, as it is certainly the most pusillanimous of 
choices. 

In the controversy between theology and rationalism it re- 
quires a greater effort of abstraction than most minds are 
capable of to grasp this possibility and to appreciate its bearing 
on the aleatory method of belief. And as between Roman 
Catholicism and the various Protestant sects all doubt would 
vanish. The superior safety of belonging to the Church which 
alone claimed to monopolize the means of salvation was con- 
stantly urged as a motive for submitting to its pretensions, and 
proved in fact a most efficacious method of proselytism. Henry 
of Navarre is said to have put the argument in a particularly 
pointed form. The Protestant divines whom he consulted on 
the subject reluctantly admitted that he might be saved if he 
became a Catholic. The Catholic divine told him without hesi- 
tation that he would certainly be damned if he remained a 
Protestant. He therefore chose that side which by universal 
agreement offered the best prospect of escaping from perdition. 
What the great King had offered more than half in irony as an 
excuse for his politic apostasy was accepted in deadly earnest 
by many persons of quality in England under Charles I as a 
reason for deserting the cause of the Reformation. Charles 
II’s deathbed conversion was probably dictated by the same 
motive, and if so would be a crowning example of the adroit 
opportunism by which his whole life was distinguished. In 
this as in other respects the ablest of all the Stuarts bore a close 
resemblance to his grandfather, the ablest of the Bourbons. 
When Butler wrote the danger from Rome had greatly 
diminished, but had not wholly disappeared, as we learn from 
Neal’s “History of the Puritans” (1732) and Middleton’s 
“Free Enquiry” (1747).)* It is therefore rather surprising 
that he did not observe what consequences might be drawn 
from an argument, perhaps derived from Pascal, in favor of 
Pascal’s creed. 

If English churchmen did not draw the logical consequences 
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of their greatest champion’s apologetic method, their escape is 
due not only to the happy inconsistency of the theological 
intellect but also to the pervasive influence of eighteenth cen- 
tury rationalism, extending as it did far beyond the small 
circle of avowed free-thinkers. Whatever else Englishmen 
might believe, their own Deists and the Voltairean movement 
abroad gradually convinced them that Popery was a supersti- 
tion too absurd for even a Frenchman to accept—destined to 
speedy extinction, Horace Walpole thought, if the ill-advised 
abrogation of our penal laws had not given it a new lease of 
life. It would have surprised the dilettante of Strawberry Hill 
to hear that his own experiments in Gothic architecture had 
rather more to do with the dreaded revival of medizval faith 
than the repeal of some obsolete statutes. Anyhow, by acci- 
dent or otherwise, he proved a true prophet. Whether as grim 
wolf or good shepherd, two centuries after ‘“Lycidas” Rome 
once more put in play the arts against which Milton had raised 
his warning voice. Or rather the natural magnetism exercised 
by the larger on the smaller body acted without the help of any 
direct proselytism on the part of Jesuits or others to disintegrate 
the Church of England and to draw its detached fragments into 
the central orb of Christendom. 

Now it is interesting to note that in this process the method 
of Pascal and Butler played an important part, and was appealed 
to with confidence by both parties, by those who clung to the 
Via Media of Anglicanism and by those who scorned it as an 
illogical compromise between the right way and the wrong. 

Cardinal Newman briefly refers to Butler’s doctrine of 
probability as the guide of life as that whence his own theory 
of faith took its rise. Keble treats it at much greater length, 
and in particular connection with the issue on which he and 
his greater friend parted company in a very interesting but 
little read document, the preface to his “Sermons, Academical 
and Occasional,” published in 1847, soon after Newman’s 
secession. 

The principle in question is stated as follows: “In practical 
matters of eternal import, the safer way is always to be pre- 
ferred, even though the excess of seeming evidence may tell in 
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any degree on the opposite side. Thus if one mode of acting 
imply that there is an eternity and another contradict it . . . 
the tremendous, overwhelming interest at stake ought to de- 
termine a man’s conduct to the affirmative side. He should 
act, in spite of seeming evidence, as if eternity were true.” 1% 

Keble had not the same lingering regard for truth as such 
that still distinguishes Butler, and the context clearly shows 
that “acting” meant not merely conformity to Christian ethics 
but also adhesion to the Catholic creed, which, in the supposed 
circumstances, some, among whom the present writer is one, 
would call in plain language, cowardly and deceitful. 

Fortunately, or rather inevitably, systematized immorality is 
suicidal; and a recent incident has reminded us that when 
sailors fall into a panic they are apt to fire into their own ships. 
Keble very frankly admits that “the principles of Butler and 
Pascal’ cannot be limited to “the controversy with unbe- 
lievers.” 14 And if personally he had been disposed so to limit 
them Newman would not have allowed him to stop short. So 
he proceeds to state the argument for going over to Rome in 
terms which I shall not transcribe as they are substantially 
identical with the Bourbon argument (white plume argument, 
let us call it) already quoted. 

Keble’s way of getting out of it is amazing, and practically 
amounts to an abandonment of the whole principle. It is that 
“the argument put in this form proves too much, for it would 
equally show that Puritanism or Mahometanism, or the ancient 
Donatism, or any other exclusive system, is the safer way.” ?° 
And he also goes on to remark, rather late in the day, that there 
seems to be something “cold and ungenerous” about the method 
—in short what we call mean. Accordingly it is to be reserved — 
for the exclusive benefit of unbelievers, and not mentioned in 
controversies among Christians. Kicking down the ladder by 
which we have risen is a policy with which persons of this class 
have made us familiar ; but the ladder has been known success- 
fully to resist such treatment. Or, to employ a perhaps more 
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relevant illustration, when a familiar spirit is sent for water to 
wash out the house, he has a trick of bringing bucket after 
bucket until the whole town is flooded and its inhabitants 
drowned. There is an Orthodox Church, not less positive in 
its anathemas than Rome, and growing at a far more rapid 
rate; while the immemorial Asiatic religions bide their time, “in 
patient deep disdain” for the pretensions of parvenu European 
establishments. 

Pascal’s method was destined to one more singular develop- 
ment before it silently took its place among the obsolete 
weapons of religious controversy. With the collapse of the 
Tractarian Movement the rationalistic movement which it had 
temporarily arrested returned in a flood, and before many years 
had passed became predominant at Oxford, at least among her 
more serious and intellectual residents. To meet this new 
danger Mansel delivered his famous Bampton Lectures in 1858. 
He does not, I think, ever mention the argument ad terrorem, 
but he follows Pascal in denying that our moral distinctions are 
applicable to the proceedings of an infinite Being about whose 
real nature we are totally ignorant; and he follows Butler in 
contending that every other system is open to as many objec- 
tions as Christianity, or rather as his own particular version 
of Christianity. 

Mansel was hailed by his admirers as a second Butler; but 
the reception of his work by the intellectual public generally 
showed that such methods had passed out of date. I question 
whether in the controversy that it provoked a single name of 
distinction is to be found on his side. Against him were such 
writers as F. D. Maurice, James Martineau, R. H. Hutton, and 
Professor Goldwin Smith. Herbert Spencer, accepting his 
premises, pushed them to the length of an Agnosticism which 
absolutely excluded belief in revealed religion, and reduced 
natural religion to the most attenuated of abstractions. But 
the most resounding stroke of all came from John Stuart Mill. 
In the course of his destructive attack on the philosophy of 
Mansel’s teacher, Sir William Hamilton, the great thinker and 
moralist, then at the very height of his fame and power, turns 
aside to tear up the flimsy pretences under which the Bampton 
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Lecturer on the “Limits of Religious Thoughts” had attempted 
to eliminate morality from religion. Pascal is not named; but 
here at last Pascal’s method receives its final quietus. Con- 
vince me, says Mill, that the world is ruled by an infinite 
Being of whom I know nothing except that his proceedings are 
incompatible with the highest human morality, “and I will bear 
my fate as I may. But there is one thing he shall not do: he 
shall not compel me to worship him. I will call no being good 
who is not what I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow- 
creatures ; and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not 
so calling him, to hell I will go.” 7° 

Mansel sneeringly forbore “to comment on the temper and 
taste of this declamation.” '* But what he said or did not say 
mattered equally little. The ghastly idol had fallen and fallen 
forever. 

It has been said by some who are in full sympathy with Mill’s 
contention that the sentiment here expressed, however admir- 
able, is irreconcilable with his utilitarian ethics. I am not 
so sure of that. The moral degradation of worshiping an 
omnipotent demon through eternity might conceivably be more 
painful than any punishment in his power to inflict. Or on 
finding himself defied he might “tak’ a thought and men’ ’’—to 
the great increase of the general felicity. But there seems a 
sort of pedantry about such considerations. The supreme iron- 
ies are partly serious; supreme seriousness is a little ironical. 
There is such a phrase as “I bet you all to nothing,” and as the 
language of the gaming-table has once been introduced it may 
here be appropriately used as best describing Mill’s position. 
There is no more than an infinitesimally small chance that 
Mansel’s non-moral theology may be true; but neither on that 
chance nor on any other will a high-principled human soul for- 
feit its self-respect. 

My object has been to show that to incur either intellectual 
or moral degradation on a calculation of selfish interest would 
be not only mean but unavailing. For with the limitation of 
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our knowledge assumed by the theologians who appeal to such 
motives there is no safe side, the chances either way being 
precisely equal whatever attitude towards the hidden arbiter of 
our destiny we assume. It remains that our conduct should 
be determined by considerations equally applicable whether the 


supernatural does or does not exist. 
ALFRED W. BENN. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR IMMORTALITY. 

There is without doubt at the present day a strong in- 
clination in many quarters to dispute the importance of a be- 
lief in immortality, both for the practical conduct of life and 
for our intellectual constructions about the nature of the world. 
It is because I think that the religious feeling of mankind is 
truer here than the current tendencies, and that, instead of 
standing on the outskirts of the philosopher’s task, as at best 
a work of supererogation, the question has a distinct importance 
for general philosophical results, that I wish in the following 
pages to inquire just what the significant point in the argu- 
ment for immortality really is. 

And as a means of approaching the question, it will be 
useful first to review briefly the general character of the his- 
torical proofs for the belief. It lies outside my purpose to 
dwell here upon the specifically Christian proof from revela- 
tion,except indeed as this is capable of a philosophical statement. 
When Paul speaks of life and immortality as brought to light 
through the Gospel, in part, I suppose, he means that the Chris- 
tian revelation has been a revelation of the divineness of human 
life. No one, therefore, to whom this has once come home in 
its full power, can doubt that life is a permanent fact in God's 
universe, not to be broken off arbitrarily; that each man, as a 
recipient of God’s love, and a co-worker with him, has a value 
which is eternal. In so far, this will enter into what I have to 
say later on. But certainly Paul also has in mind the historical 
fact of Christ's resurrection, as the basis of the Christian’s 
hope. Of course, in so far as the historical evidence seems 
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to warrant the acceptance of the fact, it cannot fail to be highly 
important in influencing belief. It must, however, always 
labor under a certain disadvantage which attaches to any par- 
ticular fact of history as such. For there always remains the 
question whether, after all, our evidence is really conclusive: 
and from the nature of the case, since our supposed fact is now 
in the past, and out from under our control, there is no possi- 
bility of bringing it to the test of fresh and personal experience. 

I shall exclude also another argument which is receiving 
a large amount of attention at the present day. This is the 
argument from spiritualistic phenomena. Until comparatively 
a short time ago, one might safely neglect this without apol- 
ogy; but now the tide, it would appear, has turned. The So- 
ciety for Psychical Research has undoubtedly called attention 
to a group of experiences which can hardly be dismissed off- 
hand any longer; and when we find men of high intellectual 
rank accepting the authenticity of facts that cannot be brought 
under a—in the traditional sense—natural explanation, it 
ought perhaps to give us pause. Nevertheless I can hardly 
think it likely we are destined to get any very solid footing 
here, at any rate for a long time to come. Perhaps we may 
secure evidence that will help give added probability to a 
belief already entertained. But that we should be able to found 
a proof of immortality on such grounds, is very seriously to 
be doubted. Two features of the situation, in particular, inter- 
fere to prevent this. One of these is, that the facts, if facts 
there be, have to be sifted out from the midst of an altogether 
stupefying and heart-rending mass of detected blunders and 
impositions of the grossest sort. No one pretends that any 
save the merest fraction of these phenomena are both genuine 
and significant; and unluckily the cases which have been ex- 
posed stand to outward appearance quite on a level with the 
supposedly genuine remnant. The same features for the most 
part accompany both. How, then, in any particular instance, 
are we to avoid the lingering doubt whether after all, in spite 
of all our tests, this may not be just another of the cases of 
which we have met so many,—cases which offered at first 
view unimpeachable evidence, and which yet at some unfore- 
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seen point have broken down under examination. I do not 
mean to imply that in my opinion a continued investigation will 
result in negativing the probability that there is a saving rem- 
nant of spiritualistic phenomena that is genuine. It is conceiv- 
able that a certain number of cases will succeed in meeting the 
mostrigidtests. But I do not think that the circumstances under 
which this is brought about, if it is brought about, will effectu- 
ally prevent its ever serving as a satisfactory basis for a great 
religious and practical article of faith. It is psychologically 
impossible that the mind should feel the certitude it demands 
under these conditions. When I know that so many similar 
facts have turned out to be the result of mistake or of fraud, 
and when I come more and more to find out how inconceivably 
honeycombed with illusion and self-contradiction human tes- 
timony is, how subtly and unavoidably error creeps into the 
apparently plainest matters of fact, it is inevitable that after the 
most searching scrutiny has failed to discredit the few cases 
which are left, there should still for most of us remain a lurk- 
ing doubt which renders impossible any whole-hearted cre- 
dence. The bad company which they keep must necessarily 
affect the reputation of such facts if not their character. 

And the further point is this, that even if the facts are 
granted, there still is a choice of explanations. The only ad- 
missible evidence in such cases must rest upon the commu- 
nication of objective information which it would have been 
impossible to obtain through natural channels. The mere see- 
ing of visions is of course valueless as evidence, since they are 
so readily to be explained as hallucinations. But in the case 
of apparently supernatural knowledge there is still an hypoth- 
esis which is available, and which many prefer to accept, viz., 
telepathy. It is true that if all the supposed facts are admitted, 
the hypothesis has to be strained somewhat to fit them. But 
after all, in a realm in which everything is surprising, and goes 
beyond what sober people are accustomed to consider prob- 
able, a little added improbability is not perhaps fatal. And 
until the alternative explanation is logically excluded—and it 
is difficult to see how this ever could be done—immortality has 
no secure ground. 
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Leaving this class of considerations, therefore, I shall come to 
the more general philosophical arguments. And without pre- 
tending to go into any exact historical analysis, there are three 
aspects of the proof for immortality which have in a way a 
historical basis. The first is the purely metaphysical treatment 
which belongs especially to the Middle Ages, and to certain 
forms of rationalism which inherited some of the features of 
the Scholastic philosophy. Here the stress is upon the nature 
of the soul as an ontological fact or entity. The type of 
thought which this represents was broken down largely by the 
growth of science and scientific methods, and it does not at 
present play any large part in discussions of the subject. In 
addition to this indirect influence on the problem, however, 
science has also been the means of emphasizing one aspect of it 
in particular. This came about through the increased atten- 
tion which it directed toward the physical side of life. By 
pointing out in detail the way in which every phase of the con- 
scious or soul life depends upon, or at least is intimately con- 
nected with bodily processes of some sort, it naturally seemed 
to strengthen the presumption that consciousness cannot exist 
at all without its bodily accompaniment. This, in turn, has 
called forth a special emphasis upon another set of considera- 
tions, which in a general way may be called the moral argu- 
ment. And this argument, though with many variations, may 
be regarded as the central one at the present time. 1 wish to 
take up these aspects of the question separately, passing over 
the first two somewhat lightly and dogmatically. 


THE METAPHYSICAL ARGUMENT. 


What has been called the metaphysical argument goes back 
to the nature of the soul as a thing in itself. From the prop- 
erties which belong to this soul substance, it is supposed we 
can deduce something of its destiny. In particular, its indi- 
visibility is thought to guarantee its integrity, since only that 
which has parts can be decomposed and destroyed. Perhaps 
it is enough to say that this conception of the soul as a sub- 
stantial entity, indivisible and eternal, lying behind and sepa- 
rate from the phenomena of consciousness, and persisting 
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changeless through their eternal change, is a conception which 
modern philosophy has not so much disproved as discarded, 
because it is meaningless and useless. We need, it is true, to 
find a unity to the life of the self. But such a separable entity 
unites nothing and explains nothing. It is a mere abstraction, 
which has no content when we try to grasp it. 

Has then the metaphysical argument no validity? From one 
point of view I should say, absolutely none at all. In so far 
as it embodies the attractive, but essentially delusive ideal of 
attaining a demonstrative certainty, by means of a process of 
abstract logical reasoning, it is, and always is bound to be, 
entirely futile. Nevertheless it has a motive back of it which 
is quite legitimate. Obviously it tries to fill the need of finding 
some permanent fact to which to attach the conscious life, 
which shall not share the instability and ephemeralness of 
this life, or of the bodily structure which is its apparent founda- 
tion. Such a demand has necessarily to be met if immortality 
is to be established ; is there not, however, some less debatable 
way of doing this? 


THE POSSIBILITY OF IMMORTALITY FROM THE SIDE OF SCIENCE. 


And this leads to the materialistic argument, whose refuta- 
tion has always occupied a considerable share of the energies 
of the defender of immortality. It must be premised that any 
advantage which is gained here by the upholder of the doc- 
trine is purely negative. At best it only shows that the con- 
tinuance of the soul life after the death of the body involves 
no contradiction or impossibility ; and this by itself furnishes, 
of course, no evidence whatever for the fact of continuance. 
But with this limitation the answer to the materialistic assump- 
tion is perfectly plain. Indeed, when the question is made 
clearly one of possibility, a sober science can hardly hesitate 
to admit its lack of any right to speak with authority. Science 
may say, and perhaps be perfectly right in saying, that from 
the standpoint of scientific experience she knows nothing of 
consciousness except as it appears in connection with certain 
organic structures. It is, indeed, an obvious fact that there 
is a break in our lives which our direct knowledge does not 
Vol. XV—No. 3. 22 
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serve to bridge. But what reason can be given in the nature 
of things why life might not be continued under different, 
though at present unknown, conditions? There is no greater 
likelihood a priori that a unitary stream of consciousness should 
be confined to one particular body, than for the opposite hy- 
pothesis. The mere fact that conditions which attend life as 
we know it do not persevere beyond a certain point, is, there- 
fore, by ro means decisive. There is no meaning to a merely 
general improbability in such a case, except on the not very 
likely assumption that our present knowledge is fairly ex- 
haustive of the universe. The argument is, therefore, an argu- 
ment from ignorance. Of course, once again, it is not shown 
that there is such a continuance of life. But if we should have 
any evidence at all for believing that there is, the fact of our 
ignorance of its conditions furnishes no positive ground for 
refusing to give ear to this evidence. We should be con- 
strained to this only in case we were to accept a cer- 
tain crude and altogether indefensible form of materialistic 
theory—the assumption that matter, as we know it, is the ulti- 
mate reality, and that consciousness has its wholly sufficient 
cause and explanation in the particular group of atoms whose 
combination forms our body. Such a materialism is at present 
entirely discredited. As opposed, on the one hand, to its car- 
rying back reality to independent material particles, the unes- 
sential product of whose arbitrary combination all higher facts 
of the conscious life are, philosophy lays stress on the reality 
of the whole as the supreme fact, by reference to which each 
minor fact has to be explained, and with which it stands in- 
herently and vitally connected. As opposed, again, to the as- 
signment of the phenomenal qualities of matter to this reality 
as its innermost structure, most modern thought is agreed, 
either to find this nature in that which is spiritual and akin to 
man, or else to hold that it is unknowable, and that what we 
call mind and matter are both illusory aspects. 

Now in either case the possibility of immortality is secured. 
It lies, not in an individual soul substance, but in the unitary 
world ground on which all things alike, material processes as 
well as conscious, depend. That consciousness exists at all is 
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enough to show that it is not an arbitrary product, but is some- 
how essentially related to reality. The only question is, 
whether the nature of reality really calls for its continued exist- 
ence; if so, it is wholly gratuitous for us to find difficulty about 
the possibility. At present consciousness exists in connection 
with one particular expression of reality which we call a body. 
But if the body is not an independent whole, and so is not the 
sole efficient agent in the production of consciousness; if the 
source of this is rather reality at large; what is to hinder the 
relationship of my consciousness to reality from being such 
that it should still go on, with only its point of connection 
shifted? There is the whole wide universe to furnish such a 
point of connection. Why should this particular relationship 
which now holds, necessarily be the only possible one, so that 
its severance will annihilate one of the related terms? Cer- 
tainly if we are agnostics, and hold to an ultimate ignorance 
about things, our ignorance will prevent our pronouncing 
dogmatically against such a possibility. And if we accept a 
conscious world ground—God—there will be still less reason 
to deny it. To the nature, then, of God, or of the world whole, 
on whom our lives in some sense depend, we are to look, I 
think, for the possibility of permanence which immortality re- 
quires, instead of to a hypothetical soul, conceived as a separate 
and independent substance. For since God is still necessary 
to uphold the soul, we lose nothing by going back to him di- 
rectly; and we avoid the difficulty that comes from interpo- 
lating a fact that is unthinkable. 

But this, once more, is a purely negative result. Suppose 
that the bare possibility has been found ; are there any positive 
grounds for believing that it is more than a possibility? Now 
such evidence, if it is forthcoming, will have to be looked for, 
I think, in what, in one form or another, we are familiar with 
as the moral argument; and we need, accordingly, to ask in 
what the essential character of this consists. 


THE MORAL ARGUMENT. 


In the earlier discussions about immortality, there was a 
disposition to make the question center about the matter of 
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rewards and punishments. Since men do not get their deserts 
in this world, it is found necessary to postulate another in 
which to even matters up. This undoubtedly falls in with, and 
appeals to a certain natural instinct in us. The plain man is 
apt to find a real force to the argument. But, also, there is no 
doubt that we are disposed to insist less upon this statement of 
it than we once were. It has the disadvantage that whereas it is 
intended to be the expression of an ethical need, it can too read- 
ily be turned in a way which leaves the appearance of superior 
ethical disinterestedness on the other side. Is it necessary, we 
are asked, that men should require a bribe to do well? Is not 
that a higher attitude which says: I will do right because it is 
right, and I will get a satisfaction from the doing which is 
higher than any extraneous reward could give? Is our love 
for goodness so flimsy that we should throw it all aside if we 
were convinced that certain future consequences were not to 
flow from it? Is not that a doing of good just for the sake of 
the reward? And if the good act is here and now the worthier 
and more soul-satisfying act, why insist upon what would 
weaken, if not destroy, its moral character, and make it simply 
a matter of expediency? So of evil. Evil loses here and in- 
evitably the true satisfaction of life, just because it is evil. To 
insist that it should meet also with certain external conse- 
quences, which sometimes fail in this world—may not this be 
simply the spirit of personal vindictiveness and revenge? 
Undoubtedly there is an undersanding of the argument to 
which this is a real answer. But its upholder will be apt to go 
further, and make some such reply as this in turn: When I 
maintain the necessity of a future evening-up process, I do not 
mean that there is no value to goodness if it does not bring with 
it material rewards of happiness. And yet for all that, to con- 
stitute the perfect bloom of virtue, there is need of a tri- 
umphant belief in its correspondence with the heart of things, 
a conviction that righteousness rules the world, and that in 
following it I am putting myself in line with the deepest forces 
in the universe. Surely it is a short-sighted tendency which 
can suppose, for example with Maeterlinck, that human moral- 
ity can dissever itself permanently from the background of 
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reality, and still maintain its power in a universe which we 
are convinced is fundamentally unmoral. But how can this 
belief in the ultimateness of morality be maintained, unless I 
can convince myself that the world is such a world that in it 
righteousness, and well being in the widest sense, are ulti- 
mately identical? The inner testimony of my consciousness 
to the worth of virtue is of value, when confirmed by an outer 
harmony in the world at large. But can this inner testimony 
prevail if it comes in conflict with the outer course of events? 
Will not the contradiction inevitably affect our belief in virtue, 
or at any rate our joy in it? For can virtue stand justified 
to our minds, except as it does find that external confirmation 
which immortality tries to postulate, and which will enable us 
to think of it as bound up in the innermost constitution of the 
world? 

But now again the query may be raised: Granted that the 
ethical life must be objectively vindicated, just what is it that 
the ethical postulate demands? Does, in other words, the va- 
lidity of righteousness really stand or fall with the stability of 
the individual life; or may not that be irrelevant to the exist- 
ence of a thoroughly ethical world? Is there not another alter- 
native? Righteousness must conquer objectively if it is to be 
justified. But is it not enough that my act should help on the 
final victory, even if I do not live to see it and participate in its 
rewards? That good does not triumph with any particular 
man, that I do not reap the fruits of my virtue or my unjust 
deeds, does not, it is said, mean that virtue is not a reality, 
provided there is a gradual achievement of the right in the 
larger course of the world. Is not this where we should look 
for our proof? The world is a good world, not because any 
individual’s rewards are exactly proportioned to his merits, but 
because in the world at large truth and righteousness are pro- 
gressively realized, iniquity is irrevocably doomed. To this 
higher ideal the demand for a personal immortality seems low 
and selfish. Such immortality is a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence. Let us put ourselves at the standpoint of the whole, and 
see it as a grand process through which righteousness works 
itself out to a glorious consummation. What matters it from 
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the height of this vantage ground whether I live to see the 
triumph of the cause for which I have toiled, if I am persuaded 
that the forces of the universe are on my side, and that my 
act is destined to have its place in the final victory of right? Is 
not this the only immortality that is worthy the name—an im- 
mortality of influence, purged of the grossness of individual 
longings and selfish desires? And so, too, of the evil deed. 
What greater punishment can it have than that it should stand 
eternally annulled and condemned; that it should be futile, 
worthless, impotent, and forever discredited in the economy 
of the universe? 

It is here, I think, that the critical point of the question lies. 
In order to state it more clearly, let me distinguish two separate 
aspects or steps of the ethical argument. In the first place, the 
argument implies that there is something in life which makes 
it worth while, which gives it a value that is more than ephem- 
eral, and compels us to seek a justification for this value by 
assigning it a permanent and enduring reality. This is not to 
any great degree a thing that can be proved by argument. It 
comes from life, not from logic; and unless to any particular 
man life has brought a sense of its own possible divineness, 
there is no basis for an argument that shall convince him. It 
is the vital contribution of Christianity to the problem, that it 
has been the great instrument for bringing home to men this 
feeling of the divineness of life. But now it is not the denial 
of this which is characteristic of recent discussions. On the 
contrary, there is a general disposition to admit, and even to 
emphasize the ethical ideal, and the attributes of worth which 
it involves. The main point at issue is the further question: 
Does the justification of this ethical worth require the perma- 
nence of the individual life, or is it satisfied with a preservation 
and triumph of ethical values in the large—in the race or in the 
universe? 

I think it is unfortunate that, in the somewhat prevalent 
tendency to take the last of these alternatives, the real nature 
of the issue has been so often obscured. In fact, the word 
immortality has sometimes been taken as applying indiffer- 
ently to both alternatives; and certain of the recent arguments 
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are hardly more than arguments for the eternal significance of 
each act for the world whole, or God. In the interests of 
clear thinking, if for no other reason, such an indefinite use of 
the word is to be deprecated. The continuance of personal 
consciousness has always been the fundamental thing that 
immortality has meant, and there is at least a sufficient pre- 
sumption of its being a problem of interest, not to give us the 
right to slur it over in this manner by a mere verbal identifica- 
tion with something quite different. Again we have to ask 
these modern exponents of the ethical constitution of the 
world: Is your ethical world a real possibility apart from just 
that continued participation in it of the connected individual 
life, which you set aside as an unessential detail ? 

And, first, there is a preliminary misunderstanding to be 
removed. The injunction to turn away from the question of a 
future life as possessing no real interest, often gets a force 
which does not rightly belong to it on its merits, as a reaction 
against an exaggerated and indefensible other-worldliness. It 
may be said, and it is said very commonly at the present day, 
that immortality has ceased to be a matter of real concern to 
men. What should occupy us is not the future life, but the 
present. Nothing will ever be any more real than the present 
now is. To empty the present of value except as a preparation 
for the future, is to place the end of living in something which 
never arrives. Now I have entire sympathy with this, in so far 
as it is merely a protest against that religious attitude which 
makes the future life somehow more real than the present, and 
which turns the interest away from the present world and the 
present moment, to center it upon a heavenly existence. By 
all means let us live in the present, and recognize that eternity 
lies round about us. Nevertheless, we should not make the 
obvious mistake of confounding such an admission with the 
implication that on this very present interest the future has no 
bearing. When in our educational ideals, for example, we sac- 
rifice the child’s enjoyment of his immediate activity in favor 
of a preparation for duties that are not yet arisen, we are 
making a very serious blunder. But it does not follow there- 
fore that the child should live simply from moment to moment. 
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In order to give consistency and weight to present life it is 
necessary that more far-reaching interests should center in it, 
and be served by it. Ideally it is quite possible so to relate the 
future to the present as not to displace it, but rather to enhance 
its value. And just as the future, represented by our larger 
and more permanent ends in this life, may be made to deepen 
the meaning of the present, not destroy it, so it is conceivable 
that the belief in a life to come should be brought to bear upon 
our activities in this world, and be necessary to the full realiza- 
tion of their present possibilities. 

Allowing, then, for this relative truth, we come back again 
to the main question. Is a human life of value simply as it 
enters into and helps work out a process, or law, or scheme of 
development which is impersonal, or at least unipersonal? Or, 
on the contrary does the essence of the ethical world, and so of 
reality, lie in the relationship of persons, distinct individuals, 
who can find no meaning in terms of worth and value, except 
as the personal element is maintained. Let me give a sugges- 
tion of the answer which a defender of immortality might make 
to this question. 

We talk a great deal about progress and development, such a 
one might say; but do we ever try to realize what such a con- 
cept means, and what content it could have, apart from per- 
sonal relationships to individuals, and the personal feel- 
ings which these call forth? Are we not in danger of making 
a fetich of progress in a way that shall empty it of significance? 
In the philosopher whose gaze is so fixed upon the eternal 
Spirit realizing itself in the world that this realization of the 
whole seems the only important thing; in the evolutionist for 
whom the individual is a mere incident in the life of the race; 
in the literary zstheticism which glorifies the Idea while re- 
gardless of its personal setting; in the imperialism which in its 
zeal for civilization can without compunction trample under 
foot individuals and nations; in the deification of the strong 
man, the Uebermensch,—we have tendencies of which we may 
fairly ask whether they are not in danger of losing the very 
essence of the divine life. We may grant that they emphasize 
certain very real sides of experience, and that there is a senti- 
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mentalism against which they represent a healthy reaction. 
But is not their emphasis dangerously misplaced? Is not our 
modern doctrine that God is progress likely to obscure the 
truth, perhaps a more inclusive truth, that God is love? For in 
its inmost heart love is a relationship which does not stop with 
those universal qualities of a man which make him simply an 
actor in the world history. It clings to the very core of indi- 
viduality itself, and will be satisfied with just this as a living 
and continuous person, whose place no one else can wholly take. 
It is this human feeling, not the humanitarian, which gives 
value and validity to conduct and life. It is the spirit which 
does not make of men and women tools for working out a 
principle, or law, or impersonal right; it loves man because it 
loves men, and can never make this personal relationship, the 
relationship to particular persons, a secondary and non-essen- 
tial thing. We all have practical acquaintance with the other 
type, the type, say, of the reformer or the religionist, who 
in their zeal for principles and movements lack the saving 
element of love for men, and who are constantly irritating us 
in consequence and defeating their own ends. This then, 
briefly, is the query on which an argument may be based: 
First, can righteousness, or progress, or whatever it may be 
termed, have any real content save as it is grounded in the 
personal relationship which on the side of feeling is love? 
Apart from this, are we not resting on a survival of the old 
deification of abstractions? Activity, strenuousness, combat— 
these are good; but will they not fail us in the end if divorced 
from fellowship? And, second, if this is so, can we accept the 
severance of the personal relationship, in which the whole gist 
of the matter lies, and still be able to justify the worth of life 
to ourselves in feeling or in calm reflection? The charge is 
made that the demand for immortality is a selfish demand, and 
that a true devotion would make us content to lose ourselves 
in the good of the whole, or of the race. But this is not the 
deepest source of our demand, and it does not truly represent 
the force of the argument, unless love can be reduced to selfish- 
ness. That which raises the most passionate protest against the 
extinction of personality is not the wish that I may continue. 
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It is the thought that he my friend, with all his powers of 
mind and heart, the lover and benefactor of his fellow-men, 
should have come to be only to cease again to be; that he 
should have passed forever beyond the possibility of that per- 
sonal contact and union which is the core of life. 

Doubtless the question will come up once more: Does not 
humanity, the race, the universe, still afford a worthy field of 
endeavor, even though the individual man disappear? I am 
not unaware of the danger of meeting life too timidly, and of 
being too ready to throw away what is still a substantial good, 
because we cannot get all that we should like. It is well to be 
brave in the face of whatever life may bring. But there is 
some risk, too, that courage may pass into hardness and cal- 
lousness, and that is not so well. Are we sure that resignation 
here does not mean a loss too serious to accept? 

I have done all I can hope, if I have pointed out the issue 
involved; can the terms which stand for value to us avoid 
becoming an abstraction, except as they go back to the fact of 
personality ; and can personality bear the weight of this respon- 
sibility without permanence? Do we try to find that perma- 
nence in humanity? But the race itself is mortal. The day 
will come when the world and all that it contains will pass 
away. And how can that which comes to an end be an eternal 
principle of justification? But even if the race were immortal, 
that would not meet the demands of love. It is not enough 
that an impersonal influence should continue, or that other 
friends should take the place of the one who is lost. It is 
here, if anywhere, that we shall find a value that will appeal to 
us as ultimate, and if we get no solid footing here, how can we 
hope to in those larger and abstracter terms—humanity, and 
the progress of the whole? And how can that be ultimate 
which is ever being passed over from one embodiment to 
another? Can love thus be cut loose from its object? The 
recognition of relativity and finiteness in love, as inherent in and 
necessary to it, is bound to destroy its divineness. To put 
our human relationships of the plane of the Epicurean friend- 
ship—something we are to utilize as a pleasant and important 
episode of life, but be ready to put aside with quiet acquiescence 
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when it has served its turn—are we not right in feeling this to 
be less than the final meaning? Is the great love, the love 
which goes beyond the prudent needs of effective workman- 
ship, really a mistake? and should we be wiser if we were to 
sink ourselves in our work, in an impersonal activity or pro- 
cess of life, and look upon men and women as just the tem- 
porary phases which this world activity assumes? We are not 
always true to such an insight, no doubt. We allow selfishness 
to break the ties that have been closest, and time to obliterate 
the strongest feelings. But in a question like this, it should 
be, not our ordinary self, but our best self, that forms the basis 
of our judgment; not what the average man practices, but 
what seems to be the goal of the highest and most truly human 
attainment. And do we not feel that this charge of incon- 
stancy and forgetfulness in our human fellowships is a cause 
for shame; that it marks a failure to be what at our best we 
ought to be? And if this is true from the human side, it has 
an equal force from the divine. It is true that in God we 
should have what is eternal in existence, as opposed to the 
ephemeral existence which belongs to the human race. And 
the need we have of falling back on God, shows how necessary 
to the justification of value permanence is. Do away wholly 
with any such eternal conservator of values, and how long 
could they retain any touch or quality of the divine, and keep 
from sinking to the ranks of mere fleeting pleasures, to be 
snatched from the passing moments? But because God is 
eternal in existence, he need not for all that have a value that 
we should recognize as eternal. If values do have their root in 
the relationships of persons, there is the difficulty of imagin- 
ing how they could persist and be transferred when their 
very source is gone. In relation to God, the same thing has 
another and more positive side. Could we really respect a God 
who found his felicity in an end which got its realization ulti- 
mately only in his own self-centered consciousness; for whom 
love, or fellowship, meant merely a temporary or passing phase 
of his experience, whose object was called into existence only 
to be dismissed again from the scene? We may be willing 
to give up our private claims in the permanent good of exist- 
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ence, to be damned for the glory of God; but would a God who 
claimed the sacrifice be worthy of it? Does not love in God 
imply a personal relationship which, in its particularity, is not 
an incident of his purposes but fundamental in them? 
A. K. RoceErs. 
BuTLer CoLiece, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE ETHICAL EDUCATION OF THE MERCHANT, 


The mercantile profession is regarded with disfavor by a 
considerable portion of the public, and extreme and contra- 
dictory accusations are often brought against it. In order to 
stop the adverse criticism of this occupation it is essential that 
the rising generation of merchants receive such an education 
as will fit them to perform their mercantile duties in the most 
correct and scrupulous manner. 

The problem is not a purely theoretical one but involves 
the application of ethics to practical affairs. Professor Fried- 
rich Jodl has laid down the following principles to guide us in 
the solution of questions of this kind: “The science of ethics 
examines the premises and essence of the critical judgments 
which are constantly being passed in regard to character and 
action. It desires, not only to enlighten us as to the origin 
of the moral conceptions which we form of human conduct 
and character, but to examine whether the current ideas con- 
cerning good and evil are correct, and whether they tend to 
further human progress and the elevation of human motives. 
Whenever it discovers standards that are out of date, laws 
that are based on insufficient observation or which are no 
longer applicable to present conditions, and judgments which 
are in reality prejudices; whenever it finds one of the numer- 
ous half-truths which self-interest or passion tries to pass off 
as an absolute principle—then it is the duty of ethics to throw 
light on this confusion, to destroy such appearances and false 
conceptions, and set up the true, the ideal, as a standard of con- 
duct.”! Professor Harold Hoffding, in his “Ethik,” says: 





*Fr. Jodl. “What is Ethical Culture?” Prague, 1894, p. 2. 
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“Human action is derived from the inner life of the individual, 
hisinstincts, his desires, his thoughts and feelings. Assoonasit 
is developed, it energizes into the external world as activity. 
What thoughts and what feelings then are those which give 
the impulse to moral action? What purpose must be kept 
constantly in mind in order that our actions may be favorably 
judged from the ethical point of view?” Rudolph von Iher- 
ing, in “Der Zweck im Recht,” says: “The individual must 
realize that he is dependent upon society; that the laws 
which are binding upon him are derived from society. The 
individual is a part of the whole; the part, however, re- 
ceives its laws from the whole. However strongly the indi- 
vidual may realize his unity with society, nevertheless it is 
society that holds up to him the standard of moral action. 
In contrast to that theory which endeavors to beguile the 
individual into the belief that he can maintain his own moral 
autonomy, I regard it as pertinent to repeat the sober truth 
that man is but one link in the chain, that he receives his 
laws from the whole of which he is a part. Let then this 
external law become thine own obligation, I feel impelled 
to say, let the outer law be thine own inner freedom; but 
do not imagine that restraints do not exist at all because 
thou dost not feel them subjectively, and that thou canst 
be thine own lawgiver.” 

In the struggle for existence, the merchant is only too 
prone to forget that beyond the duty of self-preservation, 
and beyond the welfare of his family, there lie social obliga- 
tions which he may not overlook. While in other profes- 
sions these social duties are early impressed as an obligation 
to society—the soldier, the official, the physician being 
taught that they must serve the state and humanity—and 
though even in large commercial enterprises the interests of 
the whole community are recognized, yet the major part of 
the mercantile world seems still to be unaware that only in 
so far as it performs a service to human society has it a right 
to exist. 

To-day more than ever we need the kind of merchant who 
can assume this task. All attempts to do without the mer- 
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chant as an intermediary between producer and consumer 
have failed. The need of a systematic division of goods ac- 
cording to time, place, and quantity, has not grown less but 
has increased in direct ratio to the increase and variety of 
production and consumption. When men used what they 
themselves produced; when the hunter lived on the game he 
slew and when the fur of the animal served him as a garment, 
then the merchant was superfluous. Later, when the peas- 
ant carried his produce to town, and received in exchange 
the wares of the mechanic, trade did not flourish. But now, 
when the industrial worker must devote himself exclusively 
to one specialty, and the consumer is in need of an ever- 
growing number of wares, the assistance of the merchant is 
becoming ever more necessary, and also more difficult. The 
merchant ought to be the confidential agent to whom the 
producer applies for counsel concerning the development of 
his production and the probable conditions of the market; 
but he should also advise the consumer (the term here 
being used in its widest sense) concerning such goods as 
he needs, the quality and price of which he cannot possibly 
know. 

This may be a difficult task, but upon its attainment de- 
pends the future character of the mercantile profession. Pro- 
fessor Schmoller aptly says: “In my report on the Division 
of Labor (1889), I maintained that commerce is the organ- 
izer and arbiter of modern economics. I repeat this to-day, 
adding that it can only remain such if it succeeds in getting 
rid of its excrescences, if it is determined to hold fast to 
morality and decency, remorselessly cutting off its undesir- 
able members. All those nations which have attained emi- 
nence in trade succeeded by insisting upon greater honesty 
than their rivals, and they came to ruin as soon as corruption 
and greed gained a footing amongst them. Law and order 
and morality, and all the powers in the mercantile world must 
combine to keep down evil practices, and to make ever higher 
demands on all their individual members.” ? 





* Die Woche, 3 year, Vol. II, p. 480. 
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But, it will be asked, are these demands attainable by all? 
Can we expect from the peddler—the small trader—that he 
should realize the importance of such ideals? Again to quote 
Professor Schmoller: “The highest kind of morality, that 
which accepts only the sanction of its own ideal aims, 
is now-a-days limited to the few. The mass of men depend 
upon tradition and custom for their economic standards. 
But we need these exceptional few in order that tradition 
and custom may be led to influence society in the direction 
of the ideal. Therefore pains should be taken to educate 
such men to be the authorized leaders of those groups of 
which the mercantile world is composed.” ® 

Two points must be considered in establishing such an 
élite of the profession: On the one hand they must know 
what means are to be used to gain the desired end, and on 
the other hand they must be anxious to reach such an end. 
Moral education combined with special training for their 
profession is therefore needed. To be sure, the education 
which the family life gives the child takes no cognizance of 
its future profession ; but if a boy is looking forward to becom- 
ing a merchant, the virtues to be especially insisted upon are 
honesty and truthfulness. 

Lecky, in his “History of European Morals,” has pointed 
out how the love of truth has been especially developed 
among the commercial nations, whereas among those whose 
interest in trade was meagre, a certain laxity and uncer- 
tainty of character, a tendency to exaggeration and lack of 
tenacity in keeping promises, can be observed. Von Ihering, 
too, insists that the law of truthfulness first received practical 
application in trade relations. In Rome it was the inter- 
national system of law (jus gentium), the exchange of wares 
between the unknown trader and the unknown customer 
which first brought home the principle of honesty (bona 
fides), all contracts bone fidei belonging to the jus gentium. 

Love of truth, which is of such vital importance for the 
merchant, should be inculcated in the home; and the school, 
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by means of its general discipline, should aid in training the 
youth to a high standard of morals. In business schools 
and the commercial high schools the study of ethics in rela- 
tion to business and economics should be insisted on: and 
hence the teachers should have previously had a special train- 
ing in business ethics. Very little has been so far accomplished 
in this direction. 

In the schools of Japan, a comparatively large amount of 
time is devoted to this department of study, and attention 
is paid to it in the Wharton School of Finance and Political 
Economy connected with the University of Pennsylvania. 
But in European schools the importance of such training is 
not yet appreciated. Professor Hoffding’s remark that 
“Healthy intellectual training consists in directing energy 
from lower to higher aims,” goes unheeded. The heads of 
European business colleges do not seem to have studied 
these questions, whereas in England and the United States 
many economists have devoted attention to the need of re- 
form in business morality. Herbert Spencer has written two 
essays on the subject. Ruskin refers in “Unto this Last” to 
the comparatively low esteem which merchants enjoy as 
compared to the professional man, owing to the fact that 
they are less devoted to the general good of society, and 
advises them to be less egoistic in their dealings. Professor 
J. Clark Murray, in an article published in the INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics (April, 1899), treats the sub- 
ject in a masterly manner; and Professor Sidgwick says: 
“We cannot any longer decline—as Aristotle undoubtedly 
would have declined—to work out an ideal of good life for 
mechanics and tradesmen, on the ground that such persons 
are incapable of any high degree of virtue.” * 

Among German students, Schaffle especially has pointed 
out the baneful influence exerted by the demoralization of 
trade on many phases of public life. All the forces of social 
reform—jurists, ethicists, merchants and educators—should 
work hand in hand to plan a system of commercial morals, 


*“Practical Ethics,” p. 33. 
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and prepare a course of ethical instruction in commercial 
schools that would make the young business man, before 
entering practical life, fully appreciate such sentiments as 
those that Professor Raydt addressed to the students at the 
inauguration of the Leipsic High School: “Show to the 
world that the merchant’s profession, in its true spirit, is an 
ideal profession. For such it is when the merchant puts 
himself into the service of a spiritual, that is ethical, civiliza- 
tion. If you enter business life with such principles, the 
basis of which naturally must be the strictest honesty, then 
will you be kings of the merchant profession, and the more 
such kings there be, the greater the benefit to your country 
and the world.” 

Although education can materially influence a man, the 
shaping of his actions is more potently influenced in practical 
life by example and habit. Aristotle’s axiom: “The law- 
givers make good citizens by exercising them in good hab- 
its’”—can be applied to all the virtues. By training man can 
be accustomed to courage or cowardice, to patience or vio- 
lence; in other words, out of constant practice a habitual 
disposition arises. 

It is therefore of vital importance to educate to right hab- 
its. The future merchant will act when he is independent 
just as he was taught to act during his apprenticeship. If the 
ethics of business have been scrupulously observed by his 
employer and his colleagues, then only extraordinary cir- 
cumstances will cause him to act differently. On the other 
hand, the worst demoralization will ensue when employees 
are required to carry out dishonest methods. Such practices 
are described by Herbert Spencer in “Morals in Trade.” He 
mentions the conditions that prevailed during the middle of 
the nineteenth century in a large number of English business 
houses—the heads of the separate departments being in the 
habit of giving rewards for dishonest but successful prac- 
tices and dismissing those employees who were not willing 
to engage in such transactions. Even where such flagrant 
cases do not occur, the morals of employees are often seri- 
ously injured by the example of their employer. A low 
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standard of business morality reacts disastrously upon the 
morals of the next generation. 

The ethical education of the merchant is of the utmost 
importance. What is primarily needed is that the pupils be 
taught the importance of their profession and the duties 
toward society which it implies. This may be done by popu- 
lar lectures fitted for the intelligence of the pupils. In higher 
institutions it may be possible to connect the history and 
ethics of trade with a survey of the historical development 
and social progress of human society. The fittest medium 
for this is sociology. But this study is still too incomplete, 
its limits too undefined, to be of much practical assistance. 
Economics, on the other hand, is unable to entirely solve 
our problems, if specialization in this science, as Professor 
Giddings says, is “at the expense of a broad outlook upon 
the world.” * Yet the study of economics is of value to the 
merchant. 

An objection to the consideration of ethics in connection 
with commercial questions which has frequently been urged 
is, that it might lead to reactionary social politics. Gustav 
Cohn has brilliantly refuted this argument in his pamphlet 
entitled “Ethics and Reaction.” Social economics is the 
basis of social politics, and must include a study of the ethical, 
intellectual and esthetic development of social classes. 

The connection between the study of trade and economics 
is clearly set forth by Bohmert as follows: “It may be re- 
garded as the special object of the study of the laws of trade 
to consider them, not from the technical point of view, but 
according to the economic point of view, and to see to it 
that in the division of goods, as well as in their production, 
the means and agencies be carefully taken into account, so 
that not only a net gain for the merchant be the result, but 
a benefit for the community be achieved.” These words 
ought to be carefully weighed by all those who do not believe 
in the theoretical education of the merchant; and there are 
many such. They forget that they themselves are constantly 


5 Cf. “The Ethical Motive.” INTERNATIONAL Jour. oF Etruics, Vol. VIII, 
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making use of theories, but, instead of applying theories that 
are the result of long and carefully prepared observations, 
they base their actions on their own newly acquired experi- 
ences; to meet certain conditions of the market, they look 
for precedents derived from their own short career, instead 
of going to the annals of economic history; they disdain 
to make use of results attained by specialists who have de- 
voted their entire lives to the study of economic problems. 
Hence, it is easily understood why the operations based on 
such individual deductions so often result disastrously. How 
many panics might have been averted if the leaders of great 
undertakings had been accustomed to base their calculations 
on thorough research, instead of blindly following the tem- 
porary state of the market. The ignorance of merchants 
leads to complaints such as Ruskin has set forth in his rather 
extravagant preface to “A Joy Forever” : “I might, with 
more appearance of justice, be blamed for thinking it neces- 
sary to enforce what everybody is supposed to know. But 
this fault will hardly be found with me, while the commercial 
events recorded daily in our journals, and still more the ex- 
planations attempted to be given of them, show that a large 
number of our so-called merchants are as ignorant of the 
nature of money as they are reckless, unjust, and unfortunate 
in its employment.” 

If, therefore, the study of Economics is to be regarded as 
one of the branches most needed in the course of a high 
school, it should not be given up after leaving school. The 
science is constantly being enriched and improved, and the 
business man can supplement his education by independent 
efforts, that is by reading and by recording his own personal 
experience. If he is privileged to associate with men of 
science, he will receive constant inspiration and suggestion 
for continued self-education; he will also feel impelled to use 
his knowledge for the benefit of the community. The greater 
the number of such well-informed merchants, the more they 
should be given a place of leading importance in the commu- 
nity. 

When the young merchant, duly prepared for his profes- 
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sion, enters the arena and conducts his own business, he 
will soon find by experience that it is not easy to succeed in 
his struggle, if one refuses to use the same weapons as his 
opponents. The corruptions in the business world are not 
all due to the character of the persons involved, but to con- 
ditions controlling their actions. The whole organization of 
business life must be modified in order to remove the evils 
which so seriously threaten the social welfare. An institu- 
tion which is founded on an evil basis remains evil, even 
though good men are actively engaged in it. The business 
life, being the career easiest to enter, is open to all; and we 
find that one individual can actually compel others, by his 
own unprincipled doings, to act in opposition to their own 
better convictions. Thus the party who is morally inferior 
gains the ascendancy, and it is this class which prevents a 
merchant from carrying out his social mission of organizing 
commerce in such a manner as to enable the masses to take 
advantage of the improved methods of production. 

To be sure, it is not alone the merchant class who is to 
blame. The majority of consumers are too much absorbed 
by their wage-earning duties to give sufficient attention to 
purchasing; and women, on whom this task has primarily 
devolved, are likewise too busy in increasing the earning 
capacity of the family to use proper judgment. It would be 
well if the movement for improving the education of women 
would devote more attention to this subject. 

Every infraction of morality in business life should receive 
watchful attention, but we can here take into account only 
those special phenomena which directly inveigh against pub- 
lic morality. One group of such unlawful acts may be called 
“unjustifiable competition,” comprising those methods of 
competition which attempt to injure rivals by misuse of 
their business labels, revealing of business secrets, untruth- 
ful representations to customers in regard to quantity or 
quality, or other acts likely to bring down the arm of the 
law. These transactions are not such as to admit of doubt, 
whereas in other cases there may be some uncertainty be- 
tween what is legal and what is illegal. Who can, for in- 
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stance, decide the rules for giving credit? It is understood 
that almost every merchant operates with borrowed capital. 
The rule may be laid down that borrowed capital should not 
be exposed to danger, but it is difficult to decide when such 
a case arises. An optimist judges very differently in such 
circumstances from a pessimist; and not only the proportion 
of borrowed capital must be taken into account, but the 
particular branch of business, the movements of markets, 
prices, and the kind of credit given. We cannot here enter 
into the complexity of these questions regarding credit, but 
we must point out such cases, because the misuse of credit 
produces another evil, namely, the underselling of competi- 
tors—one of the most frequent causes of ruin and uncer- 
certainty in business life.6 Mr. J. Carter quotes the follow- 
ing remarks of an old merchant: “I have never done this 
with my own hand, though my clerk does it. I do not like it, 
and hardly know what I should do if asked to do it myself. 
As it is, I leave it to their own consciences, feeling I must live 
somehow, and knowing I cannot afford to lose a good cus- 
tomer.’ And such cases are not rare. 

This example illustrates how difficult is the path of the 
merchant who determines te remain true to his ethical 
principles. Indeed, he would be utterly powerless, if two 
ethical factors did not assist and uplift him, namely, law and 
custom. But even these cannot prove helpful unless they are 
modified and adapted to present conditions. They have not 
yet been developed to their legitimate extent, and hence 
have not been able to render that assistance to the merchant 
which they might afford. To this end an improved education 
of the merchant would be of immense importance. Mercan- 
tile law could be best interpreted and appreciated by those 
merchants who have taken a course in this subject in a com- 
mercial high school. The merchant’s acquaintance with the 
law and its foundations will strengthen his respect for law, 
and he will less frequently practice wrong or submit to wrong 
himself. 

Unfortunately, one may read, even in the writings of recog- 
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nized authorities, that the leniency of a merchant toward 
unjustifiable demands is to be commended. Thus in a mono- 
graph by Bussmann on commerce and ethics is the following: 
“The increase of the original term of credit generally takes 
place without added interest, and is taken for granted—for 
instance, between wholesalers and retailers—as an act of 
kindness. Likewise, the usual expense of stamps and of in- 
terest is generally quietly borne by the larger firm.” Pro- 
fessor Schmoller mentions as one of the benefits of the lib- 
eral minded merchant that he is always ready to serve his 
clients with little favors and kindnesses. 

With all this, it is apt to be overlooked that a merchant 
always must be paid for such favors. The carrying of these 
costs must be appraised and added to the expense of pro- 
duction. And, as the dealer cannot always be sure in what 
instances he will be called upon to pay the increase, he will 
consider it called for in all cases and calculate accordingly, 
so that the customer who pays promptly and fully is obliged 
to pay a higher price than is justifiable. The material loss in 
such cases, however, is insignificant in comparison with the 
moral injury which results. Merchants become uncertain 
as to their rights and duties wherever the rendering of such 
mutual favors is not determined in accordance with fixed 
principles. The individual is often defrauded of his rights, 
and must submit to injustice; hence he loses his sense of 
fairness and justice. Enfin tout dupe suppose un fripon. 

Von Ihering has devoted one of his best known essays to 
the endeavor to prove that the Kampf um’s Recht (struggle 
for justice) is not only a duty towards one’s self, but also a 
duty to the community. The catchword “mercantile favors” 
is not the only one that is used to defend unlawful practices; 
there is also the phrase termed “freedom to carry on one’s 
business in one’s own way.” Many merchants are apt to ask 
for special indulgence toward their profession, and to pro- 
test against any limitations of freedom, declaring that one 
must accept the evils as well as the benefits of his calling. 
They forget that the demand for freedom is justified only 
when it does not endanger the interests of the community, 
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and that freedom can only be entrusted to men when their 
sense of justice and strong moral integrity prevents its abuse. 
So true is this that merchants themselves are demanding 
legal protection. It is much to be desired that this demand 
should not be treated as a reactionary measure but judged 
objectively on its merits. The London Chamber of Com- 
merce, which certainly does not favor reaction, has said in 
one of its reports: ““Many persons who allow themselves to 
be parties to an illegal transaction would shrink with fear 
from the same transaction when made criminal.” This point 
of view certainly deserves attention. 

This applies particularly to the subject of speculation, for 
this is the form of temptation most apt to beset the young 
merchant—the Stock Exchange and gambling in stocks. 
Pains are often taken to call this kind of speculation a legiti- 
mate business transaction; and the most pronounced stock 
manipulators generally desire to be known as honest busi- 
ness men. But the actual difference, though not easily 
legally defined, is clear. As such it is set forth by Schmoller: 
“The genius for business, in contrast to the mere craze for 
speculation, is distinguished by the ability to divine and seize 
upon the deeper and especially the moral laws underlying 
this mercantile collective movement, by the ability to study 
all the possible combinations, and subject them to careful 
examination; whereas the speculative mania depends upon 
chance, or a fortunate streak of luck.” 

Somewhat similar are the remarks of W. Douglas Mac- 
kenzie,’ who calls buying and selling speculation, whenever 
it does not facilitate distribution of goods, or the solution of 
legitimate commercial problems, but merely acquires stock 
for a few days or hours in the hope of having the price raised 
during the interval between buying and selling. 

Next to legal restrictions, we must depend upon the assist- 
ance of public opinion in order to correct the abuses of the 
mercantile world and to raise the standard of mercantile 
honor. But this can be accomplished only by a clear under- 
standing and demonstration of the ends to be attained, the 
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principles underlying them, and the means to be used. It is 
to be regretted that as a rule the attempts to introduce moral 
ideas into the standards of business life are so ineffectively 
done—general vague phrases about “moral demands,” 
“moral laws,”’ are used but no concrete examples are given, 
and the connection between theory and practice is not suffi- 
ciently emphasized. It is of course as impossible to lay down 
principles that will fit every case as to give rules for every 
individual need. The desired end can be attained only if 
every individual realizes that his profession must be made 
to serve the interests of the entire community. This con- 
tinual appeal to serve the interests of society is the more 
urgently needed as every special profession is apt to work 
toward the formulation of a special code of ethics for its own 
particular problems. ‘The moral evaluation of a profession 
depends upon two factors: in the first place, on that which 
the profession does objectively for the needs of the whole, 
and secondly, on what it does objectively for the worker in 
the profession by reason of the moral influence it exerts.’ ® 

Of all the professions, it is in the merchant's life that there 
exists the greatest uncertainty as to what is contrary to the 
moral code and what is not. One other element, too, is 
lacking nowadays which in former times restrained the busi- 
ness man from unscrupulous practices. He was limited in 
his operations and personally acquainted with most of his 
customers, and therefore anxious to win their esteem and 
retain it. Nowadays buyer and seller are unknown to each 
other; the trusts have no personal relations with their clients, 
and thus the considerations of personal respect have fallen 
away. There is all the more need, therefore, of perfectly clear 
and well-defined rules regulating the relations of the mer- 
chant to the community. 

The kind of esteem and consideration which the commu- 
nity accords to the successful merchant will influence the 
young business man. But if the esteem and admiration is 
accorded to the man who, by unscrupulous means has made 
the amassing of wealth his sole end and aim and in later life 
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is able to reach the highest political office by means of his 
money, then indeed the young man will not learn to look 
upon such a life as an unworthy one. Wealth should be re- 
garded as undesirable unless a noble use of it makes it a means 


to social esteem. 

John Davidson ”® tells us that: “Only labor, physical or 
mental, can produce wealth, and no man has a right to feel 
superior to the mass of men because he is able to consume 
this product.” But a man who, as Leslie Stephen says: 
“helps to open and increase the productive power of his 
country, who introduces new industries, is a benefactor to 
his fellow-men. He can perform his highest duty as a pro- 
ducer and also as a consumer, not by making a show of his 
money and expending it in all kinds of useless luxury, but 
by doing his utmost to encourage art and science and to in- 
crease the sum of social benefits.” 

The greatest amount of wealth is centralized in the hands 
of land-owners, manufacturers, and merchants. The land- 
owner ought to consider it his duty to assist the social and 
economic progress of the farm laborer, to provide schools, 
churches, hospitals, etc. The factory owner should feel it 
an obligation to make the life of his operatives an endurable 
one, and to this end introduce improvements in dwellings, 
machinery, etc. The capitalist ought to make it his duty to 
use his capital for the benefit of the population of commer- 
cial centers, by helping to improve the education and elevate 
the moral tone of his associates, and also by assisting those 
institutions which nurture art and science. Not only his 
money, but his leisure time and his mental powers should be 
devoted to the service of the community. The highest bene- 
fit of wealth consists in its giving us freedom from purely 
material cares, and permitting us to cultivate the moral and 
social side of our being. This is the only valid reason for 
making a great exertion for the acquisition of riches.’® 

Aided by home education and early training, may all these 








*“Luxury and Extravagance.” Inter. Jour. or Eruics, Vol. IX, p. 54. 
* Chevalier, “La richesse consideé au point de vue morale politique.” 
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factors that go toward making the best kind of a business 
man be so combined that wherever merchants are found, the 
old motto may be justified which, in the days of the greatest 
splendor of Venetian commerce, was carved on the facade 
of the church of San Giacomo di Rialta: 

Hoc circa Templum situs mercantibus zquum 

Pondera nec vergant nec sit conventio prava. 

GusTAV BUNZEL. 
GRATZ, AUSTRIA. 


MUSIC AND RELIGION : A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RIVALRY. 


The recent movement in the Catholic Church, initiated 
by the attitude of the late Pope, and made definite by the 
present one, which has for its object a widespread and rad- 
ical reform of church music, forces this part of the service 
into a prominent place in the attention of the psychological 
analyst. Is this movement merely an attempt on the part 
of the church to combat a dangerous modern tendency by 
entrenching itself more thoroughly in that medizvalism 
where its most precious traditions lie? Or is there a real 
reason in the nature of religion that forces to an issue the 
question of Gregorian chant versus modern mass? To put 
the question in another way, is there a field of distinctively 
religious music, and what differentiates this field from that 
of music in general? 

The popular mind has a certain comprehension of the 
situation but it is based upon little real understanding of the 
conditions. The large majority of people will readily admit 
that they attend church primarily for the purpose of hearing 
music, and that without this feature the service would offer 
little attraction. The church, for its part, recognizes the 
situation in the popular mind, and always desirous of secur- 
ing churchgoers, makes the attempt, as to the legitimacy 
of which it must be its own best judge, to give the public 
what is wanted. Witness the extensive provisions made in 
all churches in the way of musical committees and trained 
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choirs, the large proportion of the ordinary service given 
over to music, and the immense number of purely musical 
programs of the vespers order, which differ from ordinary 
dignified musical entertainments only in the fact that they 
are given in churches, and that the words deal with religious 
themes. The public readily sees that this is highly entertain- 
ing, and, to a certain extent edifying, but not altogether re- 
ligious. Very few, however, seem inclined to question the 
matter, and to find the difference between the religious and 
artistic elements involved. And this vagueness is not diffi- 
cult to understand, when we see that the most searching 
analysis finds itself confronted with serious difficulties, and 
that final conclusions are to a large extent determined by 
points of departure. 

When the search for differentiz of religious music is fairly 
opened, one judgment that will readily occur to us is that of 
Huysmans in his “En Route.’ Durtal in his tiresome spirit- 
ual wanderings and battles with the flesh, occasionally re- 
freshes the desert with the deliverances of an informed taste 


on the subjects of church music and church architecture. 


There is a certain incongruity in the fact that while the 
artistic and religious elements in his own nature seem hope- 
lessly confused, he is still able to point out clearly some 
differences in the religious character of medizval and mod- 
ern music. In hearing the modern mass, he tells us, the 
chief impression which the listener gets, and which is defi- 
nitely antagonistic to the religious feeling, is that of the in- 
dividual artist showing himself throughout his handiwork. 
This would mean, of course, that one of the chief elements 
in the artistic production, namely character, must of neces- 
sity be lacking in true religious music. On the other hand, 
according to Huysmans, the Gregorian chant bears with it 
in an essential way the mode of its origin, being the spon- 
taneous expression of the pure religion of the monasteries, 
a growth, and not referable to any particular author. While 
these expressions might imply a rather strict limitation of 
the term religion, yet, on the basis of the personal, mystical 
attitude, Huysmans gives a corroboration of popular opinion 
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in finding a barrier in the individuality and concrete self- 
sufficiency of the work of art. 

If we grant the conclusion of the general consciousness 
that there is a real difference between the attitudes which 
characterize music and religion, it becomes highly necessary 
to account for the constant confusion and intermixture in 
practice. We may say in general that this results from their 
exceedingly close kinship, as both find their psychological 
origin in that part of human nature which we denominate 
the mystical. No distinct meaning of the term mysticism 
has ever been formulated, and attempts usually end in all the 
vagueness which the word implies. At the same time, the 
method of its application in current usage is tolerably clear. 
It is certain that we cannot refer to mysticism in the sense 
of a simple germinal impulse, but rather as a general term 
which covers a whole group of attitudes, supposed to be 
marked off, rather indefinitely, from the so-called discursive 
or rational. This means that the predominating element is 
feeling rather than thought, if we care to follow the general 
method of defining a thing by making it a composition oi 
abstractions. Psychology is not yet free from the tradi- 
tional method of dividing human nature into compartments. 
We may say that mysticism is a matter of the emotions, but 
this does not tell the whole truth unless we extend the mean- 
ing of the latter term. This is not the place to criticise the 
current theories of the emotions, but merely to refer to the 
fact that they are generally unsatisfactory when carried be- 
yond the field of psychological theorizing and made to do 
service as explanatory principles. The difficulty is largely 
a matter of the division we have referred to, a neglect of the 
question how the emotions have come to be. There are, to 
be sure, approximately pure states of feeling and thinking, 
but these are extreme conditions rather than separate mental 
elements. Again, we certainly lose the significance of the 
emotions if we fail to take into account their evolutionary 
history. When approached in this way, what are the emo- 
tions? They may be spoken of generally as those primal 
elements in human nature which represent the broadest adap- 
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tations in organic development, and mark out the environ- 
ment into situations, to which human life, as all life, is a 
series of reactions. There may be under certain conditions 
an abstract, dry, impersonal contemplation of the world, but 
only a moment’s consideration is necessary to show us what 
a small part is played in real life by abstract intellectual 
processes, and how much of our experience has that personal 
flavor, that estimate of value, which is the mark of an emo- 
tional attitude. There is a sense in which prejudice is more 
to be trusted than clear thinking, in spite of our logics. Even 
in science, once in a long while, insight plays a part as well 
as scales and weighing pans. Feeling is not so much the 
enemy of the best though as its motive power, and, if we 
dare to say it, its guide. What, then, is mysticism? It is 
the intuitive judgment in which no attempt is made to clarify 
the terms. It is not a pure feeling state, but a feeling atti- 
tude, or feeling comprehension. So far our account covers 
what takes place in normal everyday experience. There is 
one step further, namely that in which the state of mind be- 
comes a source of satisfaction and therefore an object of 
realization in itself. This need or inclination is probably the 
common source of both artistic and religious mysticism. 
When we look for the special kind of mysticism that dwells 
in the world of art, we are liable to be confounded by the 
supposition prevalent among laymen that artistic produc- 
tion and appreciation lie apart from the general order of 
things, and require, like religion, an initiation into the mys- 
teries, before they can be understood. This belief unfortu- 
nately detracts from the value of art by making it a mere 
side issue, the indulgence of a generally worthless class of 
people called connoisseurs. As a matter of fact, close study 
of the subject fails to reveal any comprehension different in 
kind from that of ordinary life. The artistic “schein” de- 
serves to be so called only by reason of the fact that its situ- 
ations are not sufficiently commonplace to be found in real 
life, but, like Plato’s ideas, none the less present the meaning 
of life in terms of these situations. This discussion is, of 
course, trite now-a-days, but is presented for the purpose of 
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showing that the ideal situations created by the imagination 
call out the same mystical reactions as those of ordinary life, 
and involve, though to be sure in cathartic quantities, the 
same emotions. Very few would be inclined to deny our 
conclusions so far, but when we come to the special applica- 
tion necessary for our purpose, progress may not be so easy. 
Strangely enough, the views of theorists concerning music 
stand at the extremes of opposition, and seem disinclined to 
take any middle ground. There are the old estimates of 
Hegel and Schopenhauer which place music at the highest 
point in the hierarchy of arts because the medium calls least 
attention to itself, and consequently gives the least ob- 
structed contemplation of the absolute. These terms remind 
one of religious mysticism. Then come the views of the 
formalists who insist upon the entirely contentless character 
of music, and make its finest appreciation an intellectual ex- 
ercise in harmony and counterpoint. Then comes an im- 
portant movement in music itself, which tends to prove that 
it can be representative, and with it the opinions of the ex- 
pressionists who also seem afflicted with a mania for ex- 
tremes. There appears to be a prospect of settlement along 
one line, and as this falls within his field, the psychologist may 
presume to offer one or two considerations. It is possible 
that there is no work of art which can be called representa- 
tive in the sense of being imitative, and that the only expres- 
sion is that of the emotional attitude common to the situa- 
tion presented by the work of art and that in life which 
it is supposed to represent. What is the difference between 
the prelude to the “Creation” and “A Morning in the Barn- 
yard?” Clearly one of emotional values. On the other hand, 
it is by no means certain that the contemplation of formal 
features is on the same emotional plane as a mathematical 
computation. There is much to show that the simplest com- 
binations of tones, and even separate tones have a distinct 
emotional significance. As to the element of rhythm both in 
music and the dance, a number of important studies tend to 
prove that its close connection with the emotions lies at the 
basis of all art development. At what point, then, have we 
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arrived? The old estimate of music seems correct if we 
translate the contemplation of the absolute into terms of the 
psychology of satisfaction. It is that form of art in which 
the conditions are so arranged as to place the emotional 
attitude at its best, with a minimum of the thinking process. 
It is then the most mystical of all the arts because its limi- 


tations are the least. 

In religious mysticism we find to a large extent a parallel 
of the conditions we have been studying. Whatever the gen- 
eral system may be, the essence of religion is taken to be a 
matter of personal experience, of emotional attitude. The 
importance of this aspect is clearly indicated by Professor 
James in his recent study. He first gives a general account 
of the phenomena of mysticism, especially that produced by 
anesthesia, and then shows that religious mysticism is of 
the same kind. The chief difficulty is that Professor James 
seems to take religious mysticism in a limited though, to be 
sure, the highest sense, that of the feeling of complete ab- 
sorption into the absolute. Why the feeling of nothingness 
in the presence of nothingness should be the final aim of re- 
ligious contemplation is a problem psychology is not yet 
ready to solve, but it is possibly an extension of the same 
attitude which is produced by contemplation of the vast and 
seemingly unlimited. The same reaction in many of its 
features can be obtained experimentally by the layman in an 
attempt to comprehend infinite empty space. But most of 
the examples, at least in Christianity, show the high state of 
religious fervor attended by a vivid concrete realization, as 
of the presence of some saint, the Holy Mother, or Christ. 
There can be little doubt that such hallucinatory experiences 
lie at the basis of all that is included under the term revela- 
tion. It must be admitted then that religion falls psycholo- 
logically largely within the field of ideal contemplation, or, 
in other words, of the imagination. So far we have nothing 
to differentiate the religious from the artistic feeling. The 
relation is so close and they involve so many common ele- 
ments that Professor Santayana is able to bring forward all 
but conclusive evidence to support the thesis of his “Inter- 
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pretations” that religion and poetry are identical. The argu- 
ment is true as far as it goes, but it fails to give a complete 
account of the religious consciousness. The appreciation of 
poetry never involves one in the difficulties incident to relig- 
ious conviction. Belief in the existence of Hamlet is entirely 
different from belief in the existence of Christ in the mind 
of the religious man. The first is ideal, the second ideal and 
actual. The future world of Virgil, Dante or Milton never 
raises a doubt, but the future world of the Christian is always 
seeking to establish itself by vulgar evidence. The differ- 
ence then, as we see it, is that while the religious conscious- 
ness involves the same mystical attitude, and the same crea- 
tion of ideal situations, as we find in the artistic consciousness. 
it goes a step further and requires assent to some body of 
doctrine. The poet is always conscious that his vision lies 
within the limits of his imagination, the religious man is never 
so. The artistic conception is quite of the earth, earthy; 
the religious conception is of the supernatural. We might 
raise the question how emotional attitudes can be called out 
by situations which are supposed by their very nature to 
negate the set of conditions under which these attitudes have 
grown up. Careful attention to the facts, however, will show 
that the goods and ills of the spiritual life are largely the 
same as those provided by nature, and that the negation is 
chiefly a matter of the screen upon which they are projected. 

Besides trusts and rapid transit, the nineteenth century 
is notable for achievements in two great directions, science 
and music. It may not occur to us, perhaps on account of 
our lack of perspective, that this is a paradox of the most 
pronounced kind. It presents a double ideal, of extreme 
rationalism in the case of its thinking, of extreme mysticism 
in the case of its art. And stranger still the two can easily ex- 
ist without conflict in the same individual. With the devotion 
to clear and distinct thinking so characteristic of our day, 
it is natural that there should be the sense of a large gap in 
the environmental contacts which human nature normally 
requires, a sense of atrophied emotions,- and lessened real 
life. The deification of science leaves a feeling of the neglect 
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which the shrines of other divinities must suffer. Abstract 
impersonal thinking is seen to be but half the story and 
creates the desire for a more intense personal life. This 
seems to be the reason for the paradox and the extreme form 
which it takes in our day. The same fact is illustrated in the 
permanent characteristics of certain peoples. The British 
mind, for example, has been notoriously averse to any kind 
of problem which cannot be stated in the clearest common 
sense terms. And yet it is a nation of great poets. 

Our rationalism and our dissatisfaction with it furnish the 
prime condition for a revival in religion, as the past well 
shows, and the question arises why history does not repeat 
itself in our day. One can hardly fail to be impressed by the 
close parallelism between the conditions at present and those 
which prevailed in the Roman world at the time of the pagan 
reaction. There is the same appeal to reason as the arbiter 
of all problems, and to a large extent the same appeal to cut- 
and-dried systems of ethics for motives of conduct. In other 
words, there is the same surrender of life to thought, and 
what is of most importance for our purpose, the same feeling 
that this surrender ultimately entails not freedom but galling 
bonds. There was a revulsion of human nature, and its con- 
sequences every one knows. The finest, most consistent 
theories were discarded, and adherence given to all kinds of 
mystical oriental cults. Christianity prevailed over Greek 
philosophy, martyrdom prevailed over stoicism, nature pre- 
vailed over logic. Other examples of this dialectic of human 
nature are the succession of Methodism to Deism in Eng- 
land, and of Pietism to the Illumination in Germany. There 
is a fine irony in the fact which Brandes points out that many 
of the most important Romanticists who began their careers 
as exponents of illumination principles, found their ultimate 
end in the Catholic Church. 

Why is there little probability of a religious revival at 
present? We are in a position to answer the question at 
least partially, if we put together some of the results of our 
analysis. We have seen that there are two chief factors in 
the religious consciousness, the personal, mystical attitude 
Vol. XV—No. 3. 24 
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coupled with the element of belief. In spite of the fact that 
so many believe that faith must be supported by doctrine, 
the history of religion shows exactly the opposite. Just as 
artistic feeling inspires the imagination to create appropriate 
situations in the various forms of art, so the religious feeling 
is the one necessary motive in the creation of religious sys- 
tems. Given a sufficiently strong faith, intellectual difficul- 
ties fall into the background, and assent to doctrine comes 
as a matter of course. Logical proof of the existence of 
God is for the intensely religious nature a needless pro- 
cedure. If, however, the religious feeling fails to reach the 
proper degree of intensity, a body of doctrine must justify 
itself as a philosophy. This is just the difficulty at present. 
Rationalistic investigation makes belief at the best a diffi- 
cult matter, and the necessary element of faith is lacking. 
Why? Because music, the great modern art, can satisfy the 
mystical need, and indulge the cosmic emotion without ask- 
ing assent to anything or putting the slightest strain upon 
purely thinking processes. 

The reaction against rationalism is now on. All kinds of 
small mystical “isms” arise, make for a time absurd exhibi- 
tions of themselves, and then die out. Even the more re- 
spectable ones like Christian Science, Spiritualism and The- 
osophy are not remarkable for the educated intelligence of 
their adherents. The scientifically trained mind which is 
unable to play its mystical inclinations out in any kind of 
crude occultism, is willing enough to be religious, but its 
faith is not sufficiently strong to overcome the difficulties, 
so it follows the line of least resistance and listens to music, 
and this still more dulls the edge of faith. It might be an- 
swered that music, like the rest of the service, is a kind of 
“yoga,” or preparation for the religious attitude. But it 
must be admitted that the true preparation provides a series 
of means which do not satisfy in themselves but create a 
larger demand. In so far as any part of the service is a work 
of art, it fails of its purpose. Our conclusion then is that the 
movement referred to at the beginning is based upon sound 
principles, but has probably undertaken a hopeless task. 
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Music and religion are rivals for the same claim in human 
nature, and so long as music occupies its present place in the 
general consciousness, we can look for no widespread revival 


in religion. 
J. W. SLAUGHTER. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CASE AND ITS ETHICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE. 


The first day of August, 1904, is a day which will never be 
forgotten in the history of religion in the British Islands. On 
that day the highest legal tribunal of the nation, after searching 
investigation, arrived at a decision which has had practical 
results that are serious indeed, while its moral consequences are 
immeasurably great. By that decision, eleven hundred churches 
in Scotland were at one stroke dispossessed of the whole of 
their property, valued at more than two millions sterling. 
Their congregations were left without meeting-houses, their 
ministers without manses, their students without colleges, and 
they were deprived of the whole of their invested funds. And 
all these things have been found legally to belong to a very 
small body of churches in the outlying districts of the north 
and west of Scotland—a body so small that it could not pos- 
sibly make use of more than a fraction of the property now 
declared by law to belong to it. Extraordinary as this may be, 
it is, 1 repeat, the moral consequences of this declaration which 
are so great as to merit the attention of every intelligent man. 

In dwelling on the circumstances which have brought about 
such a state of things, I speak from personal knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical situation in Scotland, and also with constant 
reference to the official report of the statements on both sides 
as presented before the law courts in Edinburgh and London.? 
My object is, to discuss the essential principle involved in this 
famous case, and not to dwell on its merely ephemeral aspects. 





*“The Free Church of Scotland Appeals, 1903-4:” Authorized Report. 
Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace; London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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We are aware that there is, and has been for more than 
two centuries, an Established Church in Scotland, which is also 
an Orthodox Presbyterian Church. These names require 
special notice. It is a Presbyterian Church: this means that its 
various constituent congregations are organized into “Presby- 
teries,” for the term “Presbyterian” in its proper meaning has 
no doctrinal reference. But the Church of Scotland is also an 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church: this means that—whatever its 
ministers may publicly teach—the standard according to which 
it is supposed to interpret the Scriptures is strictly fixed. That 
standard as we know is called the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. It is not likely that many readers of these pages 
will ever have looked into that document. The fact is 
well known that many of the ministers and elders who 
sign it at their ordination have no proper acquaintance 
with its contents. It contains a complex and elaborate system 
of metaphysical theology; and among the chief of its declara- 
tions is the doctrine of ‘Predestination,” which is stated as 
follows: “By the decree of God, and for the manifestation 
of His glory, some men and angels are predestinated to ever- 
lasting life, and others foreordained to everlasting death. These 
angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are 
particularly and unchangeably designed; and their number is 
so certain and definite that it cannot be increased or diminished” 
(Ch. iii, 3). The original and real meaning of this doctrine is 
that we know not how many human beings are condemned to 
never-ending torments in hell, irrespective of any earthly deeds, 
good or bad, of their own. This latter doctrine was the great 
question agitating the Christian Church throughout the world 
when (1647) the Westminster Confession was adopted by 
the Scottish Church; and in adopting the Confession, that 
Church consciously and deliberately adopted the fatalist doc- 
trine in an unqualified form. 

Once more, the Church of Scotland is an Established 
Church: and this means that its standards of belief are fixed 
by law, and cannot be altered save by consent of Parliament. 

Sixty years ago, grave abuses prevailed in the Church of 
Scotland, and of these the chief was “Patronage.” Local land- 
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lords claimed, and exercised, the right of appointing ministers, 
and if necessary of forcing them on the congregations without 
the least regard to the wishes of the people. This was no new 
thing sixty years ago; it had gone on for long periods previ- 
ously ; and it had led to several secessions, when small bodies 
of ministers found that they could endure such a state of things 
no longer, and left the Church, taking their people with them, 
and formed separate bodies based on the principle that any 
special connection between Church and State is mischievous 
and intolerable. But apart from these secessions, within the 
Church itself a Reform party came into existence, and grew 
stronger year by year. In the words of one of the Judges— 
Lord Macnaghten—“They were the party of progress, of re- 
form, and church extension. They planted religion in remote 
half-civilized districts of Scotland. They founded missions in 
all parts of the world. Their zeal and fervor were, as their 
adherents boasted, in striking contrast to the lukewarmness 
and apathy of the ‘Moderates’ (their opponents). And when 
they became the dominant party they carried matters with a 
high hand.” They took measures which were altogether 
beyond the power of the Church as established by law; and the 
State refused to admit their claims. Very soon it became evi- 
dent to all thinking men that “the leaders of Reform and those 
who adhered to them would have to retract their pretensions 
and own themselves defeated, or quit the establishment”; and 
no one who knew the temper of Chalmers and the other leaders 
of the Progressives could doubt what the issue would be. The 
disruption took place. On a memorable day in May, 1843, 
four hundred and seventy clergymen withdrew from the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Church—nearly half the entire number 
on the roll. In doing this, they gave up their incomes, their 
churches, their homes ; and in this act of heroism, they founded 
what until the end of last century was called the Free Church 
of Scotland. This movement has been well described as “one 
of the noblest protests for religious liberty in modern times.” 
We can form little idea of the hardships and sufferings through 
which the Church so founded rose to be an organized and 
working institution. But it did rise; and soon large funds 
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were raised and placed in trust for the maintenance of the 
principles for which the Free Church stood. The property 
acquired—now, as stated, valued at upwards of two millions 
sterling—was, as regards the greater part of it, vested in 
trustees and applied to the general purposes of the Church; the 
remainder of it, belonging to individual congregations, was 
vested in trustees appointed by those congregations, who held 
it under trust deeds drawn up, generally speaking, upon a model 
framed by the Free Church in the year following the disruption. 

Amid all their heroic sacrifices and magnificent enthusiasm, 
the founders of the Free Church were blind to one thing. There 
was much talk in those days of the Eternal Decrees of God, as 
they affected man’s destiny in the world to come. But there 
is an Eternal Decree whose foundations are as deeply laid as 
those of intelligence itself. It is that rational beings shall be 
free to think, to search for new light, and to mould their con- 
victions according to the light that is given them, asking no 
other leave; and the possibility of that kind of freedom never 
entered into the minds of Chalmers and his friends. It is one 
of the smaller but very real ironies of history, that these men, 
full of earnestness and zeal, should almost unconsciously have 
forged fetters and laid them with a heavy hand on the vigorous 
life of the young new Church. The weight of the dead hand 
has led to the result which has astounded the public to-day. 
The Free Church went out only to seek liberty from the unjust 
encroachments of the State control. They believed, and de- 
clared again and again, that it was still the duty of the State 
to legalize and support the true religion. They said: “Though 
we quit the Establishment, we go out on the Establishment 
principle; we quit a vitiated Establishment, but would rejoice 
in returning to a pure one.” They distinguished their position 
from that of the voluntary dissenters of whom we spoke, who 
had left the Church of Scotland in earlier days. “The theory 
of the Free Church,” said Lord Robertson, “was that amid 
right-hand and left-hand defections she was the true Church of 
Scotland—the burning bush never consumed.” She pledged 
herself to the Westminster Confession as being the very truth 
of God. She proclaimed these things upon the housetops and 
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in the most solemn and deliberate of her testimonies; and it was 
in support of these testimonies that funds were raised and 
placed in trust. What has been the result? 

The sixty years that have elapsed since the disruption are 
the period of greatest change in the whole spiritual outlook of 
man. The application of evolutionary science to every depart- 
nent of human activity, and the comparative study of religions, 
have made it impossible for the Free Church, or any other 
Church, to stand still. Calvinism is dead, save in a few places 
where thought remains stagnant like the backwaters of a river. 
The Westminster Confession is a creed outworn. And the 
views of Chalmers on the connection between Church and 
State—views that were sincere, even noble, but utterly vision- 
ary and impracticable—had to be abandoned. The Free Church 
began to assume her freedom. 

She moved, but moved slowly and reluctantly. With regard 
to Calvinism, a “Declaratory Act” was passed, in 1892, to the 
following effect : “That this Church also holds that all who hear 
the Gospel are warranted and required to believe to the saving 
of their souls; and that in the case of such as do not believe, 
but perish in their sins, the issue is due to their own rejection 
of the Gospel call. That this Church does not teach, and does 
not regard the Confession as teaching, the foreordination of 
men to death irrespective of their own sins.” Notwithstand- 
ing the last sentence, it is evident that the essential point of 
this declaration is not an interpretation, but a contradiction of 
the Westminster doctrine of Predestination. It marks the ex- 
treme point to which the Free Church was prepared to go. The 
Confession, thus dubiously qualified, was still regarded as 
binding on the Church; and by her attitude towards “heretics” 
—such as the late W. Robertson Smith, the Rev. W. Knight 
(afterwards Professor at St. Andrews), and others—she 
showed how she was prepared to suppress and punish broader 
thought. 

In another respect also the Free Church began to move. 
There is an evil fate that dogs the steps of every successful 
Church: to make of herself a sect, eager for worldly power 
and advancement, jealous of all such power won by other 
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bodies, arrogating to herself the preposterous claim that she 
alone is worthy to be trusted with the worldly influence which 
she desires. To that temptation the Free Church began to 
yield. She grew jealous of the privileges of the Established 
Church (now long purified of the old abuses). So far had she 
departed from the position of her first founders, that she 
devoted much of her time and energy to bring about the Dis- 
establishment of the Church of Scotland. 

We mentioned the existence of other bodies which had left 
the Church before the great disruption. These had already 
(1847) amalgamated under the name of the United Presby- 
terian Church. They were “Voluntaries,” and all along had 
openly renounced all idea of a connection between Church and 
State. Their position was the same as that to which the Free 
Church had moved, and at the close of the last century, these 
two joined forces under the name of the United Free Church. 
This result was chiefly due to the indefatigable zeal, ambition, 
and church statesmanship of one man—Dr. Robert Rainy, Prin- 
cipal of the Free Church College in Edinburgh. One motive 
for this union was to strengthen the hands of the churches 
which were rivals to the Establishment; another, and we may 
hope the principal, motive, was to heal useless divisions. For 
this reason the union was welcomed throughout the Christian 
world. In consummating this union, the United Church 
adopted its formula of subscription in the terms of a “Declara- 
tory Act” which had been passed by its smaller constituent 
branch (the United Presbyterians) in 1879, and which pro- 
fessed only to interpret the Confession of Faith, but which was 
even more emphatic than the corresponding Free Church Act 
in repudiating the Calvinistic doctrine, in affirming the “evan- 
gelical” view that in the Gospel salvation is freely offered to all 
who will accept it, and in affirming the possibility of salvation 
even for those who are without the pale of the ordinary Gospel 
ordinances. Years of controversy were necessary to secure this 
modest concession to morality and reason! It is a curious 
specimen of the logic of the ecclesiastical mind, that this doc- 
trine should be regarded as not inconsistent with the West- 
minster Confession. In the immediate context of the passage 
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quoted above, the Confession declares that all men, in virtue 
of their descent from Adam, inherit an original and essential 
corruption of nature; from this corruption all actual transgres- 
sions proceed; this inherited nature is inherited guilt, meriting 
“all miseries, spiritual, temporal, and eternal”; from this state, 
no man is capable of saving himself; a certain number are 
rescued by divine decree alone. 

There was a minority in the Free Church, few in number 
but very earnest and very stubborn, who would have none of 
all the changes that we have mentioned. They stood still 
where their fathers stood, and kept all the old views unchanged 
—Predestination, Eternal Punishment, the Verbal Inspiration 
of the Scriptures, and in short the whole of the Westminster 
doctrine in the form and spirit of its framers. Its members 
are the lineal descendants of the original Covenanters, and its 
position, held with unquestionable sincerity, is purely reaction- 
ary. It is probable that if the leaders of the unionist party 
had endeavored to come to terms with the minority, and had 
offered to give into their charge a just proportion of the prop- 
erty that the Free Church had possessed, an arrangement might 
have been effected. Instead of that, Dr. Rainy and his friends 
took measures to have the dissentients dispossessed. If it were 
only in self-defence, they were compelled to take action. They 
claimed before the law that they alone were the rightful pos- 
sessors of all the property that the Free Church had taken into 
the union, for they alone stood by the principles that Chalmers 
and his friends had held; they claimed that the funds raised 
after the disruption were raised for the maintenance of those 
original principles, and that when men subscribe money for a 
particular object, and leave it behind them for that object, their 
successors have no right to change the object. The official 
utterances of the dissentient minority in support of their claim 
were characterized to a remarkable extent by masterful de- 
termination, legal acumen, and calm dignity. They were, how- 
ever, compelled finally to appeal to the highest court, consisting 
of those Judges who are members of the House of Lords; and 
that court justified their claim. There is no firmer principle of 
British law than this, that money subscribed for one purpose 
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shall not be diverted to another. The result is, that some 
twenty-five congregations in the outlying districts of Scotland 
became the legal possessors of all the funds, lands, colleges, and 
churches previously belonging to the majority who had gone 
into the union. 

From the practical point of view, the situation was found 
to be absurd and indeed impossible, and many methods of com- 
promise were discussed, until at the beginning of the present 
year the Government, as had been expected, intervened with 
the appointment of a Royal Commission to consider the appli- 
cation of the judgment. This is of vast importance to the 
persons whose property is concerned ; and the attention of the 
public and the press has been almost exclusively occupied with 
this aspect of the case. There has also been much criticism of 
the spirit in which the victors and the vanquished have met 
the situation. But all this does not touch the principle which 
is the real cause of the difficulty. The founders of the Free 
Church tied down their successors to a creed; and because man 
is rational, no fixed creed can be binding on him; hence the 
property held on that impossible basis has been lost. It is 
indeed hard that able and intelligent men should be reduced to 
penury for trying to escape from the fetters of the past; but 
those fetters never ought to have been made. The law of the 
United Kingdom says that money left for one purpose shall 
not be diverted to another, and in this the law is just; the Free 
Church claimed her right to grow, and she was not wrong to 
move towards the Light; but what was radically wrong, and 
hopelessly vain, was the attempt to bind and fix men’s thought 
concerning the supreme problems of life, duty, and destiny ; and 
this is what the founders of the Free Church tried to do. The 
decision of the House of Lords, though outwardly it only binds 
again the fetters of the past, is in reality a powerful blow struck 
on behalf of progress and enlightenment. An acute observer 
has thus stated its inward meaning: “The constitution— 
doctrinal and general—of a Church is an obligation or bond 
which the Church places permanently upon itself. Unless 
there is express provision for altering the constitution, or for 
affording discretionary powers to its administrators, it must 
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be held as continuously determining the use to which the prop- 
erty and means of the Church must be put. A constitution is 
held to be in the nature of a permanent instruction; it may be 
whatever its framers intend and devise, but, being adopted, it 
has all the force of a standing decree. By being a religious 
body, a Church is not raised above this law.”” The constitution 
may, of course, be altered; but any property held on the basis 
of the principles departed from in virtue of the alteration is 
forfeited. It is for this reason that I spoke of the moral conse- 
quences of this decision. These consequences, let it be noted, 
are already beginning to be felt. The London Daily News has 
said that “if the House of Lords is right, there is not a single 
Nonconformist body in England which can look at the truth 
without fear of ruin.” If this were true, it would be nothing 
less than a shameful confession. If it were true, it would mean 
that the standards of the churches are so false that a glance at 
thetruth wouldbetraythem. Thisisagrossexaggeration. None 
the less, all churches are now being made to see that, in view of 
the inevitability of progress, their constitutions must needs make 
open and explicit allowance for alteration. The message of 
science and philosophy to the ecclesiastics of this country is now 
enforced by “the strong arm of the law.” The question is all 
the more pressing, because the creed-bound churches have gone 
beyond their creeds; the Confessions they profess to hold by 
are all dying or dead, are standards of belief only in name; 
and yet these standards, in virtue of their nominal maintenance, 
work more mischief and hindrance to truth and progress than 
can easily be told. It is for this reason that the official spokes- 
men of our churches do not know where they stand, and on 
many great intellectual, moral,and spiritual issues of the present 
time have no message to give, or a message uttered in un- 
certain, halting tones. A better day will dawn for the world 
when all churches shall have cast aside the last remnants of 
their broken-down dogmas, and shall be free to become the 
world’s pioneers of Truth and Light, and not be dragged 
reluctantly behind the wheels of progress, as they have been 
hitherto. S. H. MELLone. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO EtHIcs: An Advocacy of 
the Spiritual Principle in Ethics from the Point of View of 
Personal Idealism. By W. R. Boyce Gibson, M. A., Lecturer 
in Philosophy at the University of London. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Lim., 1904. Pp. viii, 223. 


The main objects of this book are, it appears, two: to advocate 
“the spiritual principle in Ethics,’ and to advocate “the point of 
view of Personal Idealism.’”’ Mr. Gibson apparently desires to 
convince us chiefly of the two propositions: (1) that there is a 
““spiritual principle in morality” (p. 71), and (2) that “the in- 
dividual’s own inviolate spiritual experience is the central fact 
in Moral Philosophy” (p. v). We may, then, hope to do justice 
to his book, if we endeavor to discover, first, precisely what it is 
that he means by these two vague phrases, and secondly, how 
far he is successful in showing that what he means is true. 

What, then, does he mean when he says that there is a 
“spiritual principle in morality”? He tells us that by showing 
this, he will establish the existence of Moral Philosophy, as 
distinguished from what he calls “Ethical Science.” In general, 
he says, there are two ways of considering facts: we may either 
“identify” a fact with “the object known through an experience” 
(p. 49); and it is only with such facts as these that “Science” 
deals: or we may take a fact “concretely as including the relation 
between ourselves, who experience, and the objects experienced” 
p. 50); and it is with facts so taken that Philosophy deals. To 
take a fact in the latter way is apparently to recognize the 
“spiritual element present in it” (p. vi); and that all facts may 
be so taken—that there is a spiritual element present in them 
all—Mr. Gibson apparently takes to be proved by that argument 
of Green’s, in which he tries to show that “the fact known neces- 
sarily implies the knowing subject” (p. 70). In short, in order 
to prove the “presence of a spiritual principle in all facts,” it is, 
it appears, only necessary to establish the well-known idealistic 
position, that nothing can exist at any time, unless it is simul- 
taneously known by a knowing subject. 

It would appear to follow at once that there is a spiritual 
element in moral facts, since, if Green’s argument is correct, they 
too, being facts, cannot exist unless they are known. But at this 
point we first meet with a perplexity; for it appears, from the 
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author’s words, that the presence of a spiritual principle in 
morality is, after all, not proved by the above argument of 
Green’s, but only by an argument of “precisely the same kind” 
(pp. 71, 82). This new argument is apparently directed to 
showing that a “motive” is “toto genere different” from a mere 
“want,” since it is “first constituted by the reaction of the man’s 
self upon [such a want], and its identification of itself” with 
the object of such a want (p. 84). 

It seems plain that this argument is supposed to be analogous 
to the former one, owing to the fact that, whereas the former 
tried to show that all facts have a certain relation to the knowing 
subject, this tries to show that, where we speak of “motives,” 
a “want” has also a relation (though quite a different one) to 
the knowing subject. But it seems also plain that the two 
arguments are far from “precisely similar.” For whereas the 
first tries to show that every fact is related to the knowing sub- 
ject, in the manner described by saying that it is known by it; 
this only maintains that some wants are related to the knowing 
subject in the manner described by saying that the knowing 
subject identifies itself with their object. 

We find, then, that when Mr. Gibson tells us that there is “a 
spiritual principle” in a fact, he may be expressing his belief in 
either of two very different propositions. He may mean (1) that 
the fact in question is simultaneously known by a knowing sub- 
ject; or he may mean (2) that the fact in question is a “want” 
and that a knowing subject “identifies” itself with the object of 
this want. We find moreover, that whereas in the first view 
there is a spiritual principle in all facts, in the second there is 
a spiritual principle only in “wants,” and not even in all wants, 
but only in those which are called by certain names. 

But this is not all that he means by the phrase; for to say 
that there is a “spiritual principle in facts” is also, it appears, 
to say that there is “purpose” in them-—that they are “snatched 
from the realm of mechanism into that of teleology” (p. vi). 
“We have,” Mr. Gibson says, “in the spiritual factor in an ex- 
perience, the very presence of purposive activity, so that to take 
experience in its integrity necessitates our treating it teleolog- 
ically” (p. 50). And accordingly, as we were before told that 
philosophy is distinguished from science by recognizing the 
spiritual elements in facts, so we are told, again and again, that 
it is distinguished by its “teleological method” (p. 49). We 
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have it, then, that part of what Mr. Gibson desires to advocate 
is the view that “purposive activity is present in every fact,” and 
that, consequently, every fact may be “treated teleologically,” 
What precisely does he mean by this? 

In the first place, we are told that “the teleological point of 
view, characteristic of true moral philosophy, is well represented 
by its dominant question: How do facts express . . . spiritual 
purpose”? (p. 29). And we are further told that “to explain a 
thing, in the most fundamental sense of the term, is to point out 
the purpose which it serves” (p. 52). I think, then, that when 
Mr. Gibson tells us that “purposive activity is present” in every 
fact, and that consequently every fact can be treated by the 
teleological method, which is characteristic of philosophy, he 
does at least mean us to understand that every fact both “ex- 
presses” and “serves” a “purpose.” 

But what precisely does Mr. Gibson mean by a “purpose”? 
For any definite answer to this question we must turn to Lecture 
IX, in which Mr. Gibson maintains that Prof. Stout’s psychology 
is “teleological.” “All consciousness, with Prof. Stout,” he says, 
“is conative consciousness” (p. 199); and “Prof. Stout’s theory 
of Conation is essentially teleological in character.” Of this 
“teleological” theory of conation Mr. Gibson gives us an account, 
from which we may elicit the following information: 

All conation, we are told, “tends invariably towards an end 
in one or both of the two senses of that word, ‘aim’ or ‘ending’ ” 
(p. 199). But all conation, which tends towards an end in the 
sense of “aim,” also, we find tends towards an “ending” (ib.) ; 
and hence we may infer that such conation, as tends towards an 
end in one only of the two senses, does not tend towards an 
“aim.” We have, therefore, two kinds of conation—one which 
tends only towards an “ending” and not towards an “aim,” and 
one which tends towards both ; and these two kinds are apparently 
those spoken of on the next page (p. 200), the first as “directed 
blindly,” the second as “directed deliberately,” “to an end.” In 
both cases, Mr. Gibson tells us, the conation “is manifestly pur- 
posive,” though “only in the latter case” can we “strictly speak 
of its being teleological” (ib.). 

We find, then, that Mr. Gibson does not always use the word 
“purpose” in that common sense in which it is equivalent to 
“aim”; since he tells us that even those conations, which are 
characterized by the absence of any “aim,” are yet “manifestly 
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purposive.” In what sense, then, does he use the word? We 
can, I think, form some positive idea of his meaning by con- 
sidering two other passages which occur in the same connection. 
On p. 201 he quotes from Prof. Stout the sentence: “The 
process would not be a process towards an end, if it could persist 
without variation in an unsuccessful course”; and he himself, on 
p. 198, expresses the same view by saying that all process which 
is directed to an end must vary “such tentative efforts as fail 
to prove purposive.” It is plain that Mr. Gibson here uses the 
word “purposive” in the same sense as that in which Prof. Stout 
uses “successful”; and we seem justified in inferring that, what- 
ever else he may mean by “purpose,” he does, at least, mean that 
"to serve a purpose” is to produce a successful result. In short, 
it appears that, though “aim” and “ending” are the two senses 
of the word “end,” yet no process which tended towards an 
“ending” would be tending towards an end, unless it also tended 
towards a “successful ending.” 

It appears, then, that when Mr. Gibson tells us that “there is 
a spiritual principle” in a fact, he may mean at least three 
different things. We have indeed, by no means exhausted the 
richness of meaning which he attaches to the phrase; but to show 
that there is a “spiritual principle” in moral facts, in at least 
these three senses, appears to be essential to his purpose. How 
far is he successful in showing it? 

(1) In the first sense, as we have seen, he maintains that there 
is a spiritual element in all facts, and he gives no separate argu- 
ment to prove it of moral facts. But in order to prove that all 
facts are simultaneously known, his only argument seems to 
consist in emphasizing the tautology that whatever we know is 
known (pp. 76, 77). And from this indisputable truth, it does 
not seem to follow either that all facts are known at any time, or 
that what is known at one time cannot exist without being 
known at the time when it exists. I think, therefore, that Mr. 
Gibson’s demonstration of his first point can hardly be regarded 
as successful. 

(2) As for his second point, it is, as has been said, of quite a 
different nature from the last. We must assume that Mr. 
Gibson identifies “moral facts” with “motives” or “acts of will”; 
and he is then merely maintaining that “moral facts,” understood 
in this sense, differ in an important respect from another class 
of mental facts, which may be called mere “wants.” Now it may, 
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I think, be admitted that there are important differences between 
the two kinds of mental fact which Mr. Gibson means by 
“motives” and “wants”; and also that some well-known psychol- 
ogists and moral philosophers have sometimes assumed that 
there was no difference. If so, then Mr. Gibson does here call 
attention to a distinction of some phychological and ethical im- 
portance; and it even seems possible that in a “motive,” the 
subject does, in some sense, “identify himself with an object,” 
whereas in a “want” he does not. But Mr. Gibson does not help 
us to discover what that sense is. 

(3) In his third sense, Mr. Gibson again maintains that there 
is a spiritual element in al] facts: and, so far as I can see, he 
offers no arguments whatever in support of this contention. He 
seems to regard it as following directly from his first thesis that 
“all facts are known”; and if we accept this first thesis; if, 
further, we accept the view, attributed to Prof. Stout, that all 
consciousness is conative consciousness ; if we also take conative 
to imply “purposive” in the sense above explained ; and if, finally, 
we identify a fact with the consciousness of a fact (as Mr. 
Gibson appears to do), the conclusion seems to follow. But we 
may take it, I think, that there must be at least one mistake in 
these premises, since Mr. Gibson himself appears to admit the 
very obvious fact that the conclusion is untrue. He admits, we 
have seen, that some “tentative efforts” may “fail to prove 
purposive” (p. 188), whence it would seem to follow that some 
facts, at all events, do not lead to success. 

Mr. Gibson’s success in showing that there is “a spiritual prin- 
ciple in moral facts” does not, then, appear to be very striking. 
We have examined three of the theses, which he advances in 
support of this conclusion, and our result is as follows: His first 
thesis is a highly disputable conclusion, which seems to be totally 
unsupported by the reason he gives for it. His second asserts 
a difference between two kinds of mental fact, which undoubtedly 
do differ, and of which the difference has sometimes been 
neglected ; and gives a very vague, metaphorical description of the 
nature of this difference. His third appears to be obviously 
false ; is admitted by Mr. Gibson himself to be so; and no attempt 
is made to prove it. 

But although Mr. Gibson has failed to prove it, it may perhaps 
be the case that, in all these three senses, a “spiritual principle” 
is present in all moral facts; and that unless this is so, there can 
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be no such thing as Moral Philosophy. Mr. Gibson has told us 
that in advocating these three propositions about moral facts, he 
is advocating the existence of Moral Philosophy; and it is, 
therefore, pertinent to inquire whether, if true, these three propo- 
sitions would establish that conclusion. 

What bearing, then, upon Moral Philosophy have the three 
theses (1) that all moral facts are known, (2) that “will” differs 
from “want” in a peculiar way, (3) that all moral facts serve a 
purpose ? 

“Ethical Science,’ Mr. Gibson tells us, is a purely “inductive” 
inquiry ; and by this he seems plainly to mean that it merely seeks 
to discover, by observation, what are the causes or effects of 
certain facts. Now certainly the object of Ethics, as commonly 
understood, is to discover something quite other than this: part, 
at least, of its object is to show that some actions “ought” and 
others “ought not” to be done, and that some of the objects, at 
which men may aim, are better than others. We may, then, I 
think, assume that since Mr. Gibson does not include these 
questions in the sphere of “Ethical Science,” he does intend to 
include them in that of “Moral Philosophy”; and that, therefore, 
when he tells us that his three theses will establish the existence 
of Moral Philosophy, he must regard them as sufficient to show 
that some actions are right and others wrong, and some objects 
of pursuit better than others. 

But do they show this? 

The first merely informs us that all moral facts (whatever these 
may be) are alike in respect of the fact that they are known; and 
how it will follow from this that they or some other facts are 
unlike in a totally different respect—how, because all “moral 
facts” are known, it follows that some things are right and others 
wrong, or that some things are better than others, I cannot 
conceive. 

With regard to the second thesis, it has been already admitted 
that it is of some ethical importance; but its importance certainly 
does not consist in its having any tendency to establish the 
existence of a Moral Philosophy. From the mere fact that 
“will” exists, it will not follow that anything is good, and still 
less that some things are better than others, or that some are 
right and others wrong. The adherent of “Ethical Science” 
might perfectly well admit Mr. Gibson’s distinction between 
“will” and “want,” and yet, with entire consistency, deny that 
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there is such a thing as Moral Philosophy. It is true that Mr. 
Gibson, following Green, supposes that in will there is always 
present “some idea of the man’s personal good” (p. 83). This 
may, perhaps, be true, in some sense; and if so, from the fact 
that will exists, it will follow that some things are regarded as 
good ; but that anything is so will again not follow. 

It is only the third thesis which seems to have any possible 
connection with the establishment of Moral Philosophy. We 
have seen that by “purposive” Mr. Gibson sometimes means 
“conducive to success”; and if he uses the word “success” in one 
of the senses which it may have, namely, in the sense of a “good 
result,” then from the thesis that all moral facts have good results 
it will follow that some results are good. If this is what Mr. 
Gibson means, that we may admit that he here enunciated a 
principle which is essential to the existence of Moral Phi- 
losophy; though it is by no means sufficient to establish that 
existence. Moral Philosophy does differ from “Ethical Science” 
by recognizing that some things are good; but it must also recog- 
nize that some are better than others, and Mr. Gibson gives us 
no hint as to how this further conclusion is to be established. 

But there is grave reason to doubt whether, after all, Mr. 
Gibson does understand “purposive” in this, the only sense 
which will give to any of his theses even the slightest con- 
nection with the establishment of Moral Philosophy. For in 
spite of his explicit declaration that, even where conations have 
no “aim,” they are yet “purposive,” yet it is only from those doc- 
trines of Prof. Stout, which deal with “purposes” in the sense of 
“aims, that Mr. Gibson professes to see “that the transition to 
Moral Philosophy proper is not only not difficult but inevitable” 
(p. 207). That, indeed, it is with “purposes” in this sense, and 
not in any other, that he connects Moral Philosophy, might have 
been inferred from that perplexing passage in which he told us 
that blind conations, though “purposive,” are yet not strictly 
“teleological.” It is then, not from any connection of “moral 
facts” with good results, but only from their connection with 
results that have been aimed at, that Mr. Gibson hopes to establish 
the existence of Moral Philosophy. It is from doctrines of Prof. 
Stout’s, which consists solely in generalizations about the causes 
and effects of “aims,’’ that he finds the transition to Moral 
Philosophy inevitable. In short, it appears that Mr. Gibson is 
entirely at one with the adherents of “Ethical Science,” in hold- 
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ing that what “ought” to be can be inferred from what regularly 
does happen. The “teleological” method, which he is recom- 
mending as essential to Moral Philosophy, differs in no respect 
from that which he regards as characteristic of mere “Ethical 
Science.” Both will merely give us causal laws; but Mr. Gibson’s 
will give us laws about the causes and effects of “purposes,” 
whereas, we presume, “Ethical Science” merely discovers the 
causes and effects of other things. We may certainly agree with 
Mr. Gibson that purposes have causes and effects; and that if 
“Ethical Science” denies this, “Ethical Science” is wrong. But 
that to recognize this, or to recognize any particular causal law 
whatever, is to establish the existence of Moral Philosophy, we 
certainly cannot agree. 

So much for Mr. Gibson’s advocacy of “the spiritual principle 
in Ethics.” Is he a more successful advocate of “the point of 
view of Personal Idealism” ? 

And, first of all, what precisely does he mean by this point of 


view ? 

As we have already seen, to advocate this point of view in 
Ethics is to advocate the view that “the individual’s own inviolate 
spiritual experience is the central fact in Moral Philosophy.” And 


elsewhere Mr. Gibson gives us other phrases which seem to be 
intended to express the same meaning. We are told that Per- 
sonal Idealism “adopts as its starting-point the human soul’s im- 
mediate self-consciousness” (p. 159); and again, that “it starts 
from the individual’s immediate experience”—takes this as its 
“datum” (p. 212); and again that “the characteristically philo- 
sophical datum is the fact of experience as it is for the experient” 
(p. 220). 

We presume, then, that in advocating this point of view, Mr. 
Gibson is, at least, advocating the view that “ the individual’s 
immediate experience” (to choose one phrase out of many) is a 
correct and sufficient starting-point for philosophy generally, and 
for Moral Philosophy in particular ; and by this again we presume 
he means that from this “experience,” we can infer all truths, both 
moral and philosophical, which can be inferred at all. It only, 
then, remains to discover precisely what Mr. Gibson means by 
“the individual’s immediate experience”; and here, too, we have 
data for forming an opinion which seems to leave little room for 
error. “To start from God’s own immediate experience,” it 
appears, would be to start from “what God is for himself” (p. 
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219) ; and our own spiritual experience is apparently “inviolate,” 
in the sense that what we are for ourselves is something which 
nobody else can ever know (pp. 139, 140). 

Mr. Gibson is then maintaining that from “what we’ are for 
ourselves,” all other truths, both moral and philosophical, which 
can be inferred at all, can be inferred. But we must notice still 
one other point, in order to define his meaning quite precisely. 
Plainly no one can take as his starting-point what all of us are 
for ourselves, since what any other is for himself is just what no 
man can ever know. Mr. Gibson is then maintaining that from 
what each of us is for himself, all other truths can be inferred: 
he can infer them from what he is for himself, and I can infer 
them from what I am for myself. 

So much for Mr. Gibson’s meaning. By way of argument for 
this extraordinary proposition, I cannot find that he offers any- 
thing whatever. It only remains, then, to consider whether the 
mere statement of it is sufficient to advocate it successfully. 

Surely it must be plain that, on the contrary, it refutes itself, 
since, if this proposition were true, there would be at least one 
proposition, namely, itself, which could not possibly be inferred 
from what anyone is for himself. What I am for myself is, by 
hypothesis, totally unknown to Mr. Gibson; and this being so, 
surely, from what he is for himself, he cannot infer that from this 
totally unknown thing, which I am for myself, all truths can be in- 
ferred? Surely it is plain that from what I am for myself, if that is 
my only premise, I cannot infer even that there are any other selves. 
From what I experience, as it is for me who experience it, much 
can no doubt be inferred ; and this is sometimes all that Mr. Gibson 
seems to mean. But even from this, if it were all “inviolate,” in 
the sense of unknown to anyone else, I certainly could not infer 
that anything which I know could be inferred from what any 
one else experiences. It is, therefore, only if we understand 
the starting-point, which Mr. Gibson recommends, to be “what 
the individual experiences, as it is for the experient,” that there 
seems anything to be said for that starting-point; and though 
his experience of what he experiences may, no doubt, be inviolate 
in the two senses that it is a different thing from anybody else’s 
experience of the same thing, and that nobody else knows it in 
precisely the same manner as he knows it, we must be careful to 
insist that not even his experience of what he experiences is 
totally unknown to others. But, if this be all that Mr. Gibson 
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means, then he has given us very little light upon the question 
what his starting-point is. What he tells us amounts to little 
more than a boast that, whatever he does take as his starting- 
point is true and is immediately known to some individual. This 
may be so; but we cannot judge whether it is so, until we are told 
what it is that he takes to be true and immediately known. 

Mr. Gibson expresses opinions on a great many other topics 
beside those mentioned. And almost everywhere he shows the 
same defects as have appeared in his treatment of his two main 
theses. He embraces under a single vague expression propo- 
sitions of the most divers content and importance, without any 
apparent consciousness of their diversity; and, consequently, 
propositions of the most extravagant or doubtful character are 
presented to us as if they must stand or fall with truisms, with 
which, in fact, they have no closer connection than that the same 
words may be used to cover both. The book is a very poor book 
indeed. 

G. E. Moore. 


EDINBURGH. 


Morat Epucation. By Edward Howard Griggs, Author of 
“The New Humanism,” etc. B. W. Huebsch, New York, 1904. 


Pp. 352. 

The fruit of much practical educational experience, and of 
large contact, not only with the extensive literature of the sub- 
ject, but also, what is more important, with the best that is 
to-day being thought and undertaken in the progressive educa- 
tional world, this book by Mr. Griggs is one of the significant 
indications of the trend of education in the present time, while 
in itself it is a decided contribution to the philosophy and method 
of education. 

The first seven chapters deal with fundamental principles of 
education, laying the foundation in the nature of the child. Here 
Mr. Griggs follows closely the methods and results of the child- 
study movement; and his treatment culminates in the considera- 
tion of the type of character to be fostered by moral education, 
which is described as “a strong and effective moral personality, 
reverently obedient to the laws of life and controlled by clear- 
sighted reason; seeing, loving, and willing the best on the plane 
of life that has been reached, strong in moral initiation, and able 
to grow independently ever toward loftier vision and nobler 
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action” (p. 66). In connection with this ideal of character, it 
will be well to cite the author’s conception of a moral life, which 
is that of “happy and helpful living”: and this is to be attained, 
on the whole, by the kind of culture which initiates one into the 
best life of the race, but which tends to strengthen the individual 
to independent living in all the ranges of thought and conduct. 

The aim of moral education as thus defined will seem to many 
somewhat vague, or applicable to intellectual rather than to 
moral culture. The breadth of interest which it indicates, 
though good in itself, may make difficult the practical work of 
fostering guiding principles, without which the moral life lacks 
definiteness and oftentimes virility. It is true that ‘the prob- 
lem of moral education is the problem of the whole of educa- 
tion in relation to its moral centre and aim,” and that “moral 
culture cannot be the function of any single influence or in 
stitution” (p. 55). But it is also a question if the best results 
can be gained without some specialization of function in home, 
school, or church, for the inculcation of distinctive moral prin- 
ciples, which, while related to all culture, are effective only in 
their separate realization. “Thou shalt not lie,” surely has appli- 
cation in the teaching of mathematics and science, and in the 
largest range of culture; but the counsel lacks full effectiveness 
in the life of child or man until it comes to stand out as a 
principle of the moral life. 

Even with this modification of the conception of the end of 
moral culture, the methods considered by Mr. Griggs in the re- 
maining chapters of the book are suggestive and helpful. Unlike 
much of current educational discussion, the parent is not here 
made subservient to the teacher or entirely ignored. 

Especially helpful to parents is Chapter XIII, on Principles 
of Government in Home and School, and Chapter XIV, which 
discusses The Progressive Application of Democracy in Home 
and School Government. Scarcely less profitable are the suc- 
ceeding chapters on corrective discipline and personal influence. 
Even those chapters which deal distinctly with the use of the 
educational material of the school-room, although they are of 
especial interest to the teacher, will be found quite as suggestive 
to many thoughtful parents; for one could wish that parents, 
even in these preoccupied days, could find the occasion to read 
and discuss the great biographies and masterpieces of literature 
with their children, for the sake of that higher companionship 
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so needful to any true influence over the child’s thought and 
life. 

Likewise, one can but wish that the suggestions to parents 
in Chapter XI1X—Direct Ethical Instruction—might bear fruit in 
the hours of intercourse between parent and child, when both 
are conscious of the purpose in hand. Mr. Griggs says, “The 
average parent will be much more sure to carry out his part 
in the work of ethical instruction if he assigns some regular 
time daily for it. . . . Thus, if the parent can consecrate even a 
few minutes each evening to quiet talks with his children, some- 
times with all together, sometimes with each alone, over the events 
and action of the day, the work of ethical instruction will grow 
apace and the results at the end of a year will amaze one who 
has not previously tried the plan” (p. 216). 

The first need of many, if not all, parents is for some wisely 
selected and well arranged book of materials for moral training. 
Lacking such help, much assistance may be had from a careful 
study of the chapters of this book that deal with the use of 
mythology, literature, history, and the various references to 
biography as material for moral instruction. To the teacher of 
literature or history these discussions will be especially significant ; 
and to such teachers is open the first door into the new school 
which shall aim not simply at mental culture, but more at the 
development of character in the young. 

The motive for moral nurture which animates Mr. Griggs is 
largely an interest in personal life, the desire that every child 
shall come to “happy and helpful living’: the larger motive— 
that of democracy—which lies in the imperative social need has 
not been brought out in this discussion, but from the point of 
view of personal need, it is not difficult to find one’s way to the 
larger social need, which when realized, must make such books 
as this valuable as guides in a new educational endeavor, the end 
of which shall be not only intellectual equipment, but inspiration 
for the tasks of social life in the growing democracy. 


Monrcrair, N. J. Lestie WILtIs SPRAGUE. 
THE PLATONIC CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY AND ITS CON- 


NEXION WITH THE THEORY OF IDEAS. By R. K. Gaye. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1904. 


Mr. Gaye’s object in this book is to investigate the con- 
nection between the theory of ideas and the theory of the im- 
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mortality of the soul as held by Plato, and in this way to make 
clear the nature of Plato’s conception of immortality and to de- 
termine in what sense he believed in the continued existence of 
the individual soul: this subject has involved the consideration 
of the Platonic conception of the soul and of the relation of soul 
and body. 

Mr. Gaye follows Dr. Jackson in his interpretation of Plato’s 
philosophical development. Indeed, this book is mainly an at- 
tempt to prove that those who accept Dr. Jackson’s views of the 
later Platonism must admit that Plato believed the individual 
soul to be immortal, and in this Mr. Gaye is successful. In- 
deed, it is plain that whether we accept Dr. Jackson’s views or 
not, Plato did to the last believe in the immortality of individual 
souls. But Mr. Gaye’s attempt to establish his interpretation of 
this immortality and of the relation of soul to body cannot be 
regarded as successful. 

Mr. Gaye first explains Plato’s advance on the earlier views of 
immortality as regards greater clearness of conception, as shown 
especally in the “Phzdo,” which insists upon the immateriality 
of the soul just as upon the immateriality of the ideas. At this 
period of his life Plato believed that just as the ideas are im- 
material and imperishable and exist in a world apart from par- 
ticulars, so the soul is immortal and separable from the body 
and may when existing apart from the body have direct knowl- 
edge of the ideas. According to Mr. Gaye, Plato, both at this 
period and later, did not think that he could prove anything more 
than that soul is immortal, but that he held it reasonable to 
suppose that soul is always distributed into the same personalities, 
and that therefore a belief in individual immortality is not un- 
reasonable. But Mr. Gaye has not explained what personal 
identity is, nor what Plato thought it was. 

Plato, however, in Mr. Gaye’s view, became dissatisfied with 
this earlier position: he found that while insisting upon the 
immateriality of the ideas and of the soul, he was really ma- 
terializing both in his doctrine that ideas are immanent in par- 
ticulars and that the soul is related to body; and that if he was 
to save the immateriality of the soul and the ideas he must revise 
his doctrine of the relation of ideas to particulars and of soul to 
body. It is at this point that Mr. Gaye seems to us to begin 
to seriously misinterpret Plato. Mr. Gaye attributes Plato's 
supposed dissatisfaction to the realization of the difficulties urged 
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in the early chapters of the Parmenides, difficulties, the point 
of which Mr. Gaye interprets to be that relation to space and to 
things in space necessitates that the entity, idea or soul, so 
related be itself material. But there is no reason to suppose that 
this is true; and no reason to suppose that Plato held it to be 
true: and as regards the difficulties urged in the “Parmenides,” 
they are not insoluble; and it is doubtful whether Plato urged 
them, as Mr. Gaye assumes, as final and irrefutable criticisms 
of his earlier doctrine and not rather as criticisms the answer to 
which depends on a clearer conception of what that doctrine is. 

However, Mr. Gaye, following Dr. Jackson and Mr. Archer 
Hind in supposing a revolutionary change in Plato’s philosophy, 
proceeds to elicit from the “Timaeus” in the interpretation of 
which he follows Mr. Archer Hind, Plato’s later theory of im- 
mortality. It is difficult to explain what this is. Briefly put, 
it appears to be this: Infinite or absolute mind thinks and thinks 
according to the ideas which are now only of natural kinds: 
the product of its thinking are certain finite minds of a high 
order, which as many are necessarily differentiated in space,— 
why necessarily?—and certain lower minds, which by the 
thinking of the higher finite minds are attached to bodies and 
thus become the living animals of the world, the instances of the 
natural kinds. Matter, on this theory, is the necessary product 
of the “pluralization” of infinite mind, since this pluralization 
necessitates the differentiation of the objects thought by infinite 
mind in space, which is Plato’s matter. Thus, while according 
to Mr. Gaye and Dr. Jackson, the later Platonism saves the 
immateriality of the ideas, which are now limited to the ideas 
of natural kinds, and permanent modes of the operation of 
supreme mind, it teaches that souls are always necessarily 
attached to body and can never have full knowledge of the ideas: 
souls are immortal and by metempsychosis can all attain to the 
highest state, namely that of man, but can never be freed, as 
Plato had hoped in his younger days, from the trammels of 
matter. ' 

The criticism of Mr. Gaye’s views involves a criticism of those 
of Dr. Jackson and Mr. Archer Hind, a difficult and lengthy 
task, involving detailed discussion of minute points of interpreta- 
tion, which is here impossible. A few points may, however, be 
touched upon. First, there seems to be no adequate authority 
for supposing that Plato held that finite minds can never have 
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full knowledge of the ideas. Secondly, Dr. Jackson’s view of the 
paradeigmatic ideas of the natural kinds, and of the relation of 
resemblance which particulars have to them, neglects Plato’s 
doctrine that resemblance implies the possession of a common 
element ; and thus does not get over the difficulty of the third man. 
Thirdly, Dr. Jackson has not explained what is meant by a natural 
kind. And as regards Mr. Gaye's pursuit of this theory into the 
question of immortality, it may be pointed out that in lack of a 
definition of natural kind, Mr. Gaye seems to nullify Dr. Jack- 
son’s views that there are ideas of natural kinds. For Mr. Gaye's 
arguments seem to lead to the conclusion that there is only one 
idea, the highest, 7. ¢., that of man: for since a natural kind is 
apparently a kind which is perpetuated by nature, that is one 
which is always actually represented by instances,—for how else 
distinguish between man and sophist?—and since Mr. Gaye's 
view, as he himself realizes, allows of the attainment by all 
souls to the highest state, namely that of man, it follows that 
the other kinds are not always represented by instances and are 
not, therefore, natural kinds any more than is, e. g., sophist a 
natural kind. Further, Mr. Gaye seems to have failed to realize 
as clearly as is necessary the outcome of his views that the soul 
of Plato’s later theory is not immaterial. Mr. Gaye’s words 
imply that this materiality is different from the materiality 
which he asserts, for very questionable reasons, to be involved 
in Plato’s earlier doctrine. But his statement that the later 
theory is a relative dualism dependent on an ultimate monism 
does not fully explain the difference between the earlier and 
later doctrines. Indeed, the whole of the metaphysical inter- 
pretation of the “Timaeus,”’ which Mr. Gaye accepts from Mr. 
Archer Hind, needs a far clearer statement than it has so far 
received. At present it is impossible to discover whether the 
finite minds which are differentiated in space and so perceived 
under the conditions of time and space, are parts of the infinite 
mind, or are objects of the thinking of infinite mind. They 
might, of course, be both in the sense that one part might have 
another part as the object of its thinking: but Mr. Gaye seems 
to imply that the part which thinks is itself the object which 
it thinks,—a view which is in itself indefensible and which we 
have no reason to attribute to Plato. The acceptance, moreover, 
of one alternative only leads to difficulties. If the finite souls are 
parts of infinite mind, they are not, as Mr. Gaye says, necessarily 
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material, since matter only arises as the phenomena of the per- 
ception of differentiated souls: and is not necessarily related 
to souls—unless absolute mind is itself necessarily material, as 
having parts. And if the souls are objects of the thinking of 
infinite mind, then the spiritual part of them is different from the 
material part, and both, if real at all, are equally real: and thus 
the criticism which Mr. Gaye urges against Plato’s earlier con- 
ception of the relation of soul to body is as valid against his 
supposed later view. 

It is impossible to criticize this book adequately without a 
much more minute and lengthy discussion, which is here im- 
possible. The task of criticism is rendered all the more difficult 
by the fact that to show that Mr. Gaye’s interpretation of Plato 
is inconsistent is not to show that it is wrong: for Plato was not 
necessarily consistent. The main criticism of the book, how- 
ever, is that though it makes its points clearly and is for that 
reason of considerable value for all students of Plato, it has failed 
to establish satisfactorily that the interpretation of Plato which 
it adopts is the only possible interpretation, or that Plato was 
really influenced by the difficulties and arguments by which Mr. 
Gaye assumes him to have been influenced. 

A. R. AINSWORTH. 

EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


“AITH AND KNOWLEDGE. Sermons by W. R. Inge, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford; Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Lichfield. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1904. 
Pp. x, 292. 


These sermons are thoughtful, scholarly, finely spiritual. I 
should not think of calling them great or powerful. But they 
are good—at times quite suggestive, though in places toler- 
ably commonplace. I am more struck with the presence of theo- 
logical elements than with distinctively ethical appeals, which are 
by no means wanting. These latter chiefly concern us in this 
JournaL. In one place, for example (p. 60), we find “the 
truth and reality of the ought to be” affirmed, and this latter 
declared to be “the supreme category of the mind.” In another 
instance (p. 100), the author insists that “everywhere in Chris- 
tian ethics, the direction of the will is fundamental.” 

These sermons have a Preface, and an interesting one—an un- 
usual thing for volumes of sermons. Their author frankly says 
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he “has not much sympathy with the Wiinsch-philosophie which 
is now so popular among Christian apologists.” He regrets the 
tendency to “degrade the reflective reason to the position of a 
mere advocate retained by the will,” and he disagrees with Lotze’s 
dictum that “we strive to know only in order that we may learn 
to do.” In all which, I confess myself in hearty agreement with 
him. Depreciation of the speculative reason has always seemed 
to me a disastrous mistake, and a no less imperious obligation 
seems to rest on man to use his powers of knowing than to 
exercise his powers of doing. There is more of interest in the 
Preface. But it does not seem to have occurred to the author 
that it is a serious thing to write so good a Preface in such a 
connection, because it is apt to raise dangerously high expecta- 
tions of the sermons that follow. When all has been said, I 
think one may rightfully ask for a larger ethical appeal in 
Christian teaching than still obtains—I mean, not so much in the 
way of displacing doctrinal elements as in emphasizing the fact 
that such elements have not served their purpose until they land 
us in actual practice of ethical virtue. This virtue—at once 
Christian and human—it is their high and sufficient merit to help 
us attain. 

After four sermons—all good, and all rich in theological 
elements, though the theology is not in the first quite so strong 
as it well might be—we come to a sermon on “Justice,” with 
marked ethical elements in its appeal. In it we are told that 
“we are so constituted that we cannot believe in an ought to 
be which is merely the antithesis or the complement of what ts,” 
and that “we must look for justice rather by the transformation 
of our personality than of our circumstances.” Further, “that 
nothing but a bad will can separate us wholly from God,” and 
that “we must work out our salvation, and work off our perdi- 
tion, day by day. We are always sowing our future; we are 
always reaping our past; and our past began long before we 
were born.” It is open to question, however, whether insistences 
like these have been quite satisfactorily related to theological 
doctrines which this same sermon shows the author to hold. 
That seems to me one of the most commonly neglected things in 
writers who in one breath make theological insistences, and in 
the next give you ethical appeals. Both may be true, but at least 
their harmonious relation should be shown, and the ethical virtue 
flowing from Christianity properly adjusted to its theological 
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sources or supports. “Truth in Love’ is another sermon in 
which ethical elements are finely prominent. After emphasis on 
the will’s fundamental place, the author goes on to discuss why 
we are least judicial in subjects where it is “most important that 
we should know the exact truth.” Manifestly, this is due, in 
the view of our author, “to the interference of the will with the 
calm processes of the intellect. The will is the disturbing in- 
fluence,” and he goes on, in an interesting passage which is too 
long to quote, to show that there is a way of maintaining the 
truth in our willing, as in our thinking. But why does the 
author, who has in the Preface shown his dislike to “mere” 
retained advocates, say so contentedly that “we cannot promise to 
be impartial”? Can we not say at least that superiority to 
prejudice, uprightness in judging, and impartiality in estimate 
and inquiry, are indeed the goal in all our striving? The one 
and only thing we have a right to promise is, discontent with our 
own imperfectly attained impartiality: we have no greater need 
than a spirit of reverence for Truth so supreme that we hold 
ourselves in readiness to drop every prejudice and prepossession 
before the Truth as laid open to us or discoverable by us. What 
is Reason for—on which he so finely and truly insists—but to 
guide the purified and rectified will to this exquisite poise and 
balance in judging of the truth? What is Religion for but to 
open the mind to Truth, so that we shall welcome light from 
whatever quarter it may come? I am, of course, aware of the 
high authority for so speaking, but none the less should we shrink 
from adopting it, or acquiescing in it. 

“Humility” is the theme of the sermon that follows, and the 
treatment is here ethical rather than theological. Indeed, the 
sermon, which is a good one, is interesting as developing, his- 
torically and ethically, what Canon Liddon developed theo- 
logically, in his strong University Sermon on the same text. It 
is altogether needful to vindicate the character of Christian 
humility as Mr. Inge has done, but the greatness of humility 
wants showing on every side. The religious greatness of humility 
has been set forth by no one more impressively than the late 
3ersier, of Paris, but if we want the more human and ethical 
aspects of the greatness of humility, we have certainly to look 
less to preachers than to writers like Emerson. The greatness 
of humility is not known till we have touched it on all these sides, 
and found its ever-deepening greatness. 
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Some interesting ethical insistences are found in the sermon 
on “The Inspiration of the Individual.” “In religion the will 
must never be passive.” “The way to strengthen the will and 
direct it in the right way, is to interest ourselves in the things 
that really matter. A man’s rank in the scale of living beings is 
determined entirely by the objects in which he is really interested. 
I commend this as one of the most vital truths of practical 
philosophy.” So in the sermon on the “Religious Consciousness,” 
it is said, “the religion of the will makes conduct not three-fourths 
of life, with Matthew Arnold, but the whole’; and in that on 
“Eternal Life,” that “it is this latter conviction which is at the 
root of all religious faith,—the belief in the reality of the ought 
to be.” Amid a good deal of purely theological matter, we have, 
in the sermon on the “Theologica Germanica”—one of the most 
interesting in the book—the following of ethical import: “Virtue 
in the highest sense is its own reward, and sin its own punish- 
ment. There is nothing arbitrary or external about God’s judg- 
ments. Whatsoever a man soweth, that, and nothing else, shall 
he reap.” “The doctrine that goodness is its own reward and 
badness its own punishment, in no way forbids us to believe 
that both reward and punishment are infinite.” 

Two remarks may be made as to this volume in closing, one, 
that the author is not merely preacher and rhetorician but, one 
is pleased to find, a capable spiritual thinker, and the other, 
that the style is always clear and good. The publisher's work 
is perfect. 

James LInpsay. 


KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 


PRINCIPLES OF JUSTICE IN TAXATION. By Stephen F. Weston, 
Ph. D., Dean of Antioch College. (Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. XVII, 
No. 2.) New York: The Columbia University Press, 1903. 
Pp. 299. 

Dr. Weston approaches the subject of justice in taxation from 
the three-fold standpoint of political science, economics, and ethics. 
For, as he says, the whole problem grows out of the relation of the 
individual to the state ; but economic goods and economic relations 
are necessarily involved, and the taxable subject, man, has an 
ethical character. Hence, there are separate chapters on the 
political, economic, and ethical bases and principles of taxation. 
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Thus the “protection theory” of taxation is treated first in the 
political chapter, and reappears in the economic and ethical chap- 
ters as the “benefit theory.” An attempt is made to distinguish 
the political and economic theories, though it is admitted that 
they are inseparable phases of a single problem. This apparent 
excess Of analysis necessitates some repetition and is at first 
somewhat confusing to the reader, but it serves a useful purpose 
in emphasizing that he who would solve the problem of justice in 
taxation must be master of all three of the sciences named. 

Dr. Weston rejects the protection or benefit theory from all 
three standpoints, and follows the orthodox economists in their 
preference for the “ability” theory—that taxes should be pro- 
portioned to the ability of individuals to pay them, rather than to 
the benefits received from government. It might, perhaps, be 
objected that the ability theory seems more appropriate to volun- 
tary contributions than to legally compulsory exactions; but the 
author forestalls any possible criticism on this score by ascribing 
to taxation a semi-voluntary character: “The people first volun- 
tarily agree, directly or indirectly, to tax themselves; . . . and 
only here and there the self-seeking individual endeavors to make 
himself an exception to the general rule, and upon such it is 
agreed, individually and collectively, that compulsion shall be 


applied, the voluntary and compulsory character of a tax thus 


implying each other.” 

Ability is measured primarily by income, but this does not lead 
necessarily to an income tax. The author finds it more practicable 
to reach income indirectly through the medium of taxes on certain 
kinds of property which produce or are produced by income, or 
which may be taken as indices of income. But the general prop- 
erty tax as it exists in America is condemned in the strongest 
terms, particularly from an ethical standpoint because it pun- 
ishes honesty and puts a premium upon perjury. 

The book is not easy reading, and it is not to be recommended to 
elementary students, but it is one scholars cannot afford to neglect. 
Not the least part of its value lies in its exposition of the theories 
of German, Italian, and other foreign writers, giving evidence 
of a wide familiarity with economic and philosophical literature. 
An index of names and subjects would have greatly increased 
its value for purposes of reference. 

Max WEST. 

3UREAU OF CorPorRATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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DeEsIDERIUS ERASMUS, CONCERNING THE AIM AND METHOp oF 
Epucation. By William Harrison Woodward, Professor of 
Education in University of Liverpool. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1904. Pp. 262. 


To inquirers into the origins of modern culture, and to students 
of the history of education generally, this book will prove in- 
valuable. Professor Woodward has already made students of 
education his debtors, by his learned and lucid study of the in- 
fluence and work of Vittorino da Feltre and his associates in the 
Renaissance of European culture. This study of the life work 
of Erasmus as an educator is characterized by the same thorough- 
ness, lucidity, and sympathy that made his earlier study so attrac- 
tive and interesting. 

Erasmus as sketched here is not an altogether attractive 
personality. “As all his biographers have admitted, the cor- 
respondence of Erasmus with his ally who had the ear of the 
lady—who yielded not very adequately to persuasion—leaves an 
unpleasant savor. Irritable self-conceit, shameless importunity, 
perfect indifference to the person importuned, are all in evidence; 
it is hard to banish a sense of contempt for a scholar who could 
play so sordid a part.” And the self-centered, self-sufficing 
nature of the man is seen in his irresponsiveness to beautiful 
surroundings, whether of nature or of art. 

Yet much can be forgiven one who holds that “The father who 
neglects the training of his son is guilty of offence against the 
fatherland” ; “Children are born for the state and for God”; “not 
where, but how nobly we spend our lives.” And another saving of 
his was, “When I have money, I will first buy Greek books, and 
then clothes.”” How curiously modern all this sounds! And indeed, 
this whole book of Professor Woodward’s prompts the thought 
which Compayré formulates: “The theory (1. ¢., of education) we 
must look for in the works of Erasmus, Rabelais, and Montaigne, 
of whom it may be said, that before pretending to surpass them. 
even at this day, we should rather attempt to overtake them, and 
to equal them in the most of their pedagogical precepts.” Let me 
enumerate some of these “modern notions” of Erasmus. He 
held that the first step to be taken in educational reform was to 
obtain a new type of teacher; he asserted strenuously that before 
any reform in national education is possible we must have a 
better public opinion ; the school cannot make opinion but opinion 
can make the school. Again, he advocated that the study of Latin 
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should be conducted on the principle that it is a “living” 
language, in other words that a foreign language should be 
taught on just those lines now approved by our latest reformers. 
His ideas on the moral training of the young are precisely those 
of our most modern educators. He warns the master against 
turning moral teaching into teaching about morals, and bases his 
whole system of moral training upon personal religion, home 
example, and intercourse; the value of the law of interest in edu- 
cation he fully appreciates; liberal note-taking he very rightly 
condemns ; while the use and abuse of grammar teaching in the 
language exercises he clearly formulates. Science teaching he, 
like not a few modern humanists, appreciates only as a means 
of pointing a moral, or perhaps, adorning a tale. 

Lastly, must a word be said in appreciation of the attitude of 
Erasmus towards the school discipline of his time. At a period 
when the normal attitude of not only teacher, but parent also, 
toward the child was one of uncouth tyranny and unsympathetic 
treatment, it required not only knowledge, but courage also to 
advocate kindness, sympathy, and love in the treatment and in- 
struction of children. When corporal punishment was universal 
it required courage to declare that “the boy who is not influenced 
by the fear of God, by regard for his parents, by shame, by 
conscience, is not likely to be molded aright by mere physical 
pain.” 

Lastly, what shall be said of the life-work and general attitude 
of these early humanist writers towards education and life, except 
to express our indebtedness to them? Whether we be realists 
or humanists (and shall I say, realistic humanists), our debt to 
the men who rekindled the torch of culture in Europe and kept 
it burning amid a gloom of ignorance and intolerance is in- 
calculable; and to such students as the writer of this book our 
debt is not small for placing before us, in all their native imper- 
fection, these leaders of light and molders of thought. 

R. E. HuGHEs. 
Newport, ENGLAND. 








Hosses. By Sir Leslie Stephen. In the English Men of Letters 
Series. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1904. Pp. 243. 


Professor Maitland tells us that Sir Leslie Stephen was en- 
gaged upon this book during the last months of his life. It 
makes a very bright conclusion to a varied list of works of 
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learning. That it does not attempt to trace, even in outline, the 
influence of Hobbes on subsequent thought is owing to the inter- 
ruption of the author’s labors by his last illness. But one cannot 
read Sir Leslie Stephen’s book without appreciating that, apart 
altogether from the circumstance that English moral philosophy 
shaped itself—and, for the most part, frankly—as an answer to 
Hobbes’ daring system, Hobbes for his own sake makes a charming 
study. The reference to Croom Robertson’s book in Professor 
Maitland’s note will disarm comparison: the student will miss 
much unless he reads both. Never have we seen better done the 
task of writing about philosophy: sometimes there is the air of 
the blunt, intelligent outsider, but the substance is masterly and it 
is a true and even great philosopher who is speaking. One 
notices very early the effect of Hobbes’ bewitching English style 
upon his expositor. To write or lecture upon Hobbes is to find 
one’s self always slipping into quotations, but Sir Leslie Stephen 
finds for his readers the gratification of many sentences pointed 
and turned after Hobbes’ own manner, with judgments of the 
same shrewd sort. We have to remind ourselves, of what the 
author makes us almost forget, that if it was not possible in 
Hobbes’ day to live a life entirely uneventful, yet Hobbes must 
have come as near to quiet as most among contemporary English- 
men. Very few of the many things which caused him apprehen- 
sion can be made to appear so imminent or terrible as to evoke 
pity enough or fear enough to purge the passions of the reader 
of to-day. Yet there is not a dull ten minutes in the book. 

In the exposition of Hobbes’ philosophy we would point first to 
the suggestive, though unfortunately scattered, remarks in refer- 
ence to Hobbes’ relation to Spinoza. Of the “Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus,” Hobbes said to Aubrey, “He has cut through 
me a bar’s length, for I durst not write so boldly.” Their 
“naturalism” is the same and their views on the meaning of good 
and evil (p. 140); they have the same physiological theory of 
desire and the same determinism ; the same doubts of the evidence 
of established creeds. When Hobbes plays mathematician, Sir 
Leslie Stephen is usually jocose; the quarrel with Descartes is 
touched on lightly; but one unlearns here what one collects 
(quite wrongly) from other quarters as to Hobbes’ isolation. In 
the young stream of the “mechanical philosophy” Hobbes’ rivulet 
may not be counted for much, but it is not wasted in windings of 
its own. 
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Hobbes’ attitude to the ancients might be reprehended more 
severely. It is right, perhaps, not to take too seriously (what 
Hobbes meant in the utmost seriousness) the view that classical 
republicanism was a wholly corrupting influence. But when 
Hobbes argues that there is no such thing as the felicity of the 
ancient philosophers, “and no way to it more than to Utopia,” 
because “there can be no contentment but in proceeding,” it is 
not conscionable that he should be left unrebuked. ‘We cannot 
sit down,” says Sir Leslie Stephen, reproving the scholastics 
(p. 124), “upon a solid lump of pleasure outside of time and 
change.” Yes, but the poor ancient philosophers are led off 
to condemnation meanwhile for not knowing what they taught 
the world. 

Locke’s well-known statement that we cannot know the essence 
of a pebble or a fly seems to have been echoed from Hobbes. The 
principles of natural science ‘“‘are so far from teaching us any- 
thing of God’s nature, as they cannot teach us our own nature, 
nor the nature of the smallest creature living” (p. 151). 

Seldom, among the many parodies of the faculty psychology, 
have we come across a better than is given on p. 166: “Bramhall 
talks,” says Hobbes, “as if the will and the other faculties ‘were 
men, or spirits in men’s bellies.’ ” 

Those who know the history of English thought upon juris- 
prudence will not require to be reminded that all the principles 
of the “analytical” school are taken straight out of Hobbes. 
Hobbes’ attitude toward Coke and the party of parliamentary 
privilege is well described (p. 206): he became law student at 
seventy-six and attacked Coke in a “Dialogue between a Phi- 
losopher and a Student of the Common Laws of England,’—a 
work noticed by Maine as showing that Hobbes anticipated many 
of the legal reforms afterwards advocated by Bentham (p. 61). 

Much of the savagery of Hobbes’ absolutism, his contempt 
of Hampden, his aversion to Coke, his hatred of the Presby- 
terians, arises from the fact that Hobbes was hoisting Whiggery 
with its own petard, and took care accordingly that the materials 
should not grow cool. The conflict between Empire and Papacy 
had given rise to “the divine right of kings,’ and in Hobbes’ 
day the problem was still Church and State. Not the same 
great Church, “no other than the ghost of the deceased Roman 
Empire sitting crowned upon the grave thereof,” but “every man, 
nay, every boy and woman” who “thought they spoke with God 
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Almighty and understood what He said, when by a certain num- 
ber of chapters a day they had read the Scriptures once or twice 
over” (p. 30). It is not too much to say that Hobbes’ greatest 
interest in absolutism was that it carried Erastianism in its 
bosom and the contract theory could be made its fostermother. 
It was not enough that the social compact should become a 
treacherous defence for Hampdens: it had itself to be the title 
of King Charles for shipmoney because it had to yield—what 
the “right of kings” had not professed to yield till the time came 
when it had to serve for everything—a ground for holding that 
the sovereign was the judge “when it comes to the confession” 
of a man’s religious faith. The greatest of all the powers of 
sovereignty was the one most axiomatic. 


G. C. RANKIN. 
LONDON. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE REepuBLIC OF PLaTto. By William 
Boyd, M. A., B. Sc. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
Pp. v, 196. 

The aim of this modest volume is, firstly, to help “the be- 
ginner in philosophy who finds Plato difficult”; secondly, to be 
of assistance to “readers who, though not especially interested in 
philosophy, wish to know something of one of the great classics 
of thought.” The contents were first given to the world as a 
course of lectures delivered as Ewing Fellow at Glasgow; these 
have been recast and some new sections added. 

In its present form the book consists of an introductory section 
followed by ten short chapters corresponding roughly, though not 
exactly, to the usual divisions of the Republic. The exposition 
is excellent for the kind of reader intended. The analysis is 
clear, the explanations and criticisms are marked by a sound 
common sense not always found in commentators upon Plato. 
In one respect only does the writer unwittingly mislead his 
readers, viz.: his language throughout implies (if it does not 
directly assert) that the “Guardians” were, from the first, a 
small select body for whom alone the “education” was intended ; 
that they formed a class by themselves apart from the subject 
workers between whom and themselves “a great gulf was fixed”— 
“Plato does not trouble himself about the education of his 
workers,” etc. Surely no English reader could gather from 
language of this kind that Plato intended his ladder of education 
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for all his citizens, each of whom was to climb as far as he 
could, the point beyond which any individual failed to get 
marking, eo ipso, the kind of work (the station in life) for 
which he was fitted. The “rulers” were merely exceptionally 
gifted individuals, impossible to discover except by the process 
itself, who were able to reach the top. 
W. H. FarrsrorHer. 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Pouitics IN New ZEALAND: Being the Chief Portions of the 
Political Parts of the Book Entitled “The Story of New Zeal- 
and.” By Frank Parsons and C. F. Taylor. Selections ar- 
ranged by C. F. Taylor. Equity Series: 1520 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 1904. Pp. 108. 


These careful selections from the large work on New Zealand, 
by Professor Parsons and Dr. Taylor, will put the gist of the 
bulky volume into the hands of a far larger number of people. 
The editor, Dr. C. F. Taylor, says in explanation, “My pur- 
pose has been to place the enlightening and inspiring facts of 
New Zealand’s government and institutions before the people 
of our country. “The Story of New Zealand,’ was prepared with 
great labor and published at great expense, with that purpose in 
view, but it is a large and heavy book, selling at three dollars. Its 
size and cost prevent it from reaching the masses of our people, 
and the political facts, particularly, of that progressive country 
should reach the mind and thought of our voters. It is with a 
view of placing these political facts within the easy reach of the 
masses of our people, that I have selected the most important of 
these facts from the large book and arranged them as you see 
them in this unpretentious pamphlet. I hope that this little book 
will lead the reader to further studies along the line of progres- 
sive government, and particularly do I hope that our people may 
be inspired to emulate the example of New Zealand, and bring 
our government as close to the people as that of New Zealand 
is, and make it serve the interests of the common people.” 

The idea was excellent to bring the contents of a three-dollar 
book into the hands of the humblest reader. 

The larger work published last year is perhaps the amplest and 
most practical statement yet made of the whole body of social 
legislation in that pioneer of fearless social experiment. It should 
be in every library and in the hand of every student. It was most 
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generously and intelligently conceived as well as admirably car- 
ried out. It contains a mass of documentary evidence of the 
highest value. 


Joun GRAHAM Brooks. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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